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The  Younger  Generation^  too 
is  now  learning  the 


FACTS  about  CANNED  FOODS 


Thanks  to  thousands  of  athletic  coaches  throughout  the 
country,  we’re  able  to  have  such  charts  as  these  posted  in 
gyms,  on  bulletin  boards,  etc.,  in  as  many  thousands 
of  schools. 

Bigger  than  Car-card  Posters,  and  strikingly  colored, 
they  carry  the  FACTS  about  Canned  Foods  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  tomorrow  will  be 
heads  of  families— and  buyers  of  foods. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  For  Cut  String  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


0  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

%  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

^  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 
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The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SLITTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 


A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


'  Act  Now  HMlWMfffiHfMil 

to  cash  in  on 

CANNED  FOODS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  4IVIN0 


CHRISTMAS  GIVING,  the  world’s  greatest 
sales-booster,  has  served  many  an  alert 
Canner  to  move  thousands  of  cases  of  Canned 
Foods.  Assortments,  or  case  and  dozen  lots 
of  single  items,  attractively  packaged  in 
Christmas  cartons  or  baskets,  have  become 
tremendously  popular  as  individual  gifts.  And 
Christmas  Charity  assortments  of  Canned 
Foods  and  related  items  will  probably  enjoy 


greater  sales  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Shopping  days  till  Christmas  are  mighty 
few — see  to  it  right  now  that  your  brokers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  gain  some  of  this 
extra  holiday  business.  Get  them  to  push 
your  Canned  Foods.  Use  the  suggestions  on 
this  page,  and  write  Continental  immediately 
for  detailed  information  on  Christmas  Food- 
Gift  Merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Th»  “Contribution 
Barrol"  for  gift*  for 
tho  needy.  A  suro 
ftr«  way  to  toll  mony 
on  extra  dollar's 
worth  of  Conned 
Food. 


Colorful  holiday  poster* 
help  decorate  the  store — and  help  sales.  Avail* 
oble  ot  low  cost  from  "PROGRESSIVE  GROCER" 
and  numerous  printing  houses.  Or.  better  still, 
print  your  own. 


it's  smart  to  make  it  easy  for  the  retailer. 
Provide  him  with  attroctive  Christmas  pack¬ 
ages  to  contain  your  Conned  Foods. 


Urge  retaitem  to  use  newspoper  ads,  hondbills, 
letters  ond  pockage  enclosure*.  They  are  power¬ 
ful  sales  stimuionts. 
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Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


VOTE  LIKE  BUSINESS  MEN— The  reason  the 
whole  country  has  been  subjected  to  the  disturb¬ 
ing  and  disgusting  spectacle  of  the  Whirling  Der¬ 
vishes  and  the  Croakers  of  Evil,  the  reason  this  has 
become  a  normal  condition  in  Presidential  elections,  is 
that  business  men  have  not  acted  towards  this  greatest 
business  in  the  world — our  Government — as  they  would 
towards  their  own  business.  .If  they  had  they  would 
have  elected  business  men  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  as  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Executive,  but,  in¬ 
stead,  they  have  permitted  these  highly  important 
functions  to  slip  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  politi¬ 
cians.  And  now  the  business  men  of  the  country  have 
to  sit  on  the  sidelines  watching  contending  teams  try¬ 
ing  to  get  themselves  into  control.  The  strategy  of 
these  teams  is  to  befog  and  to  befuddle  the  voters  who 
decide  upon  the  victor,  and  they  go  upon  the  principle 
that  they  can  tell  this  public  anything  and  it  will  be¬ 
lieve  it.  And  their  second  great  hope  is  to  hold  in  line 
“the  regulars”  of  their  party,  while  they  win  the  new 
voters  by  any  statement  or  promise  that  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  Among  the  politicians,  that  is,  among  those 
who  engage  in  the  business  of  politics — for  it  is  that 
today — regularity  naturally  is  essential,  but  by  what 
twist  of  a  defective  mind  can  a  business  man  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  “regular”?  When  it  comes  time  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  voting  rights,  does  he  lay  aside  his  business 
sense  and  experience,  and,  because  his  father  or  his 
grandfather  voted  a  certain  ticket,  feel  he  must  do  so 
also  ?  Are  the  conditions  today  the  same  as  they  were 
in  his  father's  or  his  grandfather’s  time?  Is  that  the 
way  he  would  vote  in  a  directors’  meeting  of  a  com¬ 
pany  in  which  his  money  was  invested?  And  what 
would  he  think  if  such  absurd  and  ridiculous  charges 
were  made  in  such  a  directors’  meeting? 

There  have  been  no  real  basic  questions  in  this  elec¬ 
tion,  so  the  politicians  have  been  making  mountains 
out  of  mole-hills  to  fool  the  public,  but  have  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  about  nauseating  the  public  and  making  us, 
as  a  nation,  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world.  This 
could  not  happen  if  the  business  men  of  the  nation  were 
awake  to  their  duty  and  awake  to  the  welfare  of  their 
own  business.  Each  election  is  worse  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one.  Are  the  business  men  going  to  let  this  go 
ori?  The  country  is  dissatisfied  with  industry  as  a 
whole  because  of  its  lack  of  participation  in  better 
governing  general  conditions,  because  it  is  shirking  its 


duty.  If  you  do  not  help  put  a  business-like  organi¬ 
zation  in  Washington,  and  in  your  State,  why  com¬ 
plain  of  bungling  and  worse  by  the  politicians?  If 
our  country  ever  goes  to  pieces  it  will  be  because  we 
have  turned  it  over  to  professional  politicians  and  take 
no  interest  or  concern  in  its  conduct.  And  we  are  not 
far  from  being  there  today. 

Vote  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  of  your 
business,  not  for  the  party  nor  the  politician. 

After  next  Tuesday  the  litter  will  all  be  swept  up 
and  thrown  into  the  garbage  can  and  the  political 
wranglers  will  smile  and  be  friends  once  more,  saying 
“it  is  all  just  part  of  the  game.”  And  then  men  will 
wonder  “how  they  could  have  gotten  so  hot  under  the 
collar,”  how  they  fell  so  completely  for  this  oft- 
repeated  third  degree,  and  there  will  follow  a  feeling 
of  shame,  as  if  they  had  made  fools  of  themselves  in 
being  such  suckers  as  to  “fall  for  the  dope.”  And  the 
country  will  go  on,  just  as  the  sun  comes  out  after  the 
terrific  storm. 

“But  when  the  One  Great  Scorer 
Comes  to  write  against  your  name. 

He  writes  not  that  you  won  or  lost. 

But  how  you  played  the  game.” 

A  WELL  WORTH  WHILE  SUGGESTION— Mr. 
Geo.  P.  Thompson,  President  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  New  Orleans,  has  been  ardently 
advocating  the  use  on  canned  foods  labels  of  the  expla¬ 
nation  that  the  goods  have  already  been  cooked.  The 
suggestion  is  a  good  one  on  those  goods  which  are 
thoroughly  cooked  in  the  processing  and  would  be 
valuable  advice  to  the  little  housekeeper.  It  is  right 
in  line  with  what  we  have  advocated  for  years — more 
informative  labeling.  Anything  that  will  teach  the 
users  better  how  to  handle  the  foods  in  the  kitchen,  to 
produce  a  more  tasty  and  more  nutritious  dish,  will 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  canned  food  consumption. 

Coming  from  an  experienced  wholesale  grocer,  and 
from  one  who  is  a  regular  and  hearty  user  of  canned 
foods,  the  advice  should  make  every  canner  think  seri¬ 
ously.  In  his  original  circular  to  the  trade,  and  to  the 
canners,  Mr.  Thompson  said ; 

“I  have  just  received  a  folder  from  a  large  can¬ 
ner  enclosing  various  new  canned  vegetable  labels. 

I  have  a  corn  label  before  me  reading,  ‘Vacuum 
Packed — Fresh  Corn  Off  The  Cob.’ 
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“The  thought  has  often  occurred  to  me  (as  a 
buyer)  that  there  was  something  missing  on  most 
canned  vegetable  labels,  and  this  is  what  has 
occurred  in  this  instance,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
canned  vegetables  should  indicate  on  the  label 
these  words:  ALREADY  COOKED— HEAT 
ONLY— SERVE  WITH  BUTTER  (in  big  type). 

“My  family  is  a  large  user  of  canned  vegetables 
such  as  peas,  stringless  beans  (Refugees),  and  I 
have  yet  to  see  on  the  label  of  any  one  of  these 
some  method  of  serving.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  found,  from  many  years’  experience,  that 
housewives,  almost  invariably,  cook  canned  vege¬ 
tables  again,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  heat  and  cooking  again  destroys  the  true 
value  of  the  product,  and,  in  the  case  of  string 
beans  or  peas,  if  butter  is  added  they  become  more 
tasty  and  the  appetite  is  whetted,  no  matter  how 
well  they  are  packed,  and  a  greater  consumption 
will  result,  which  the  canner  and  the  distributor 
are  after. 

“The  main  thought  is  to  sell  canned  foods,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  and  get  an  increased  consump¬ 
tion  the  consumer  should  be  thoroughly  informed, 
and  it  is  useless  to  expect  to  get  the  necessary  re¬ 
sults  unless  they  are  fully  informed;  therefore,  I 
would  suggest  whereby  the  vegetable  canners 
would  indicate  on  their  labels  that  the  product  is 
ALREADY  COOKED— HEAT  ONLY  (in  big 
type).  I  feel  confident  it  will  add  materially  to 
the  distribution  of  canned  foods.” 

Writing  as  under  date  of  October  26,  1936,  Mr. 

Thompson  said: 

“Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

“You  said  to  me  some  time  ago  to  let  you  hear 
from  me  often.  I  do  not  wish  to  presume  further, 
but  I  take  this  opportunity  to  advise  you  I  just 
received  the  following  from  a  very  large  canner 
(Eastern),  with  reference  to  my  slogan — AL¬ 
READY  COOKED,  HEAT  ONLY  (in  big  type)  — 
on  certain  canned  vegetables. 

‘We  are  gradually  working  around,  we 
think,  to  a  more  comprehensive  labeling  pro¬ 
gram,  and  in  our  endeavors  are  getting  closer 
all  the  time  to  your  ideas,  and  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  improvements.  We  appreciate 
the  fact  that  it  is  largely  due  to  your  efforts 
that  the  canners  are  •  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  room  for  improvement  and  are 
accepting  your  ideas* 

“It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  some  of  the  can¬ 
ners  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
slogan  and  that  it  will  help  to  increase  the  sale  of 
canned  vegetables.  Many  are  changing  their  la¬ 
bels  to  correspond. 

“I  have  the  matter  up  with  all  State  Associa¬ 
tions  and  they  are  bulletining  their  members  or 
it  is  under  consideration  by  their  boards  and  I 
have  had  satisfactory  responses  from  several  of 
them.” 

It  is  worthy  of  attention  at  every  State  or  local 
canners’  convention. 
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CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  12,  1936 — Association  of  Pacific  Fish¬ 
eries,  Annual,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  16-18,  1936 — ^Wisconsin  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

NOVEMBER,  19-20,  1936— Indiana  Canners,  Fall, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

NOVEMBER  21,  1936— California  Olive,  Quarterly, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  30,  DECEMBER  1-2,  1936— Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Annual,  New 
York  City. 

DECEMBER  2,  1936  —  lowa-Nebraska  Canners, 

Annual,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DECEMBER  2-3,  1936 — Tri-State  Packers,  Annual, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1936 — Minnesota  Canners,  Fall, 
Lowry  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1936— Ohio  Canners,  Deshler-Wal- 
lick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  10-11,  1936 — New  York  State  Canners, 
Annual,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  15-16, 1936 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

JANUARY  4-6,  1937 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual, 
Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

JANUARY  7-8,  1937 — Ozark  Canners,  Annual,  Co¬ 
lonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mo. 

JANUARY  24-29 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies, 
Annual,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Canners,  Annual,  Hotel 
Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual, 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  27,  1937  —  National  Pickle  Packers, 
Annual,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Refuting  An  Economic  Professor 

A  Mass  oF  facts  and  Figures,  assembled  and  set  in  orderly  Fashion  by  one 
oF  our  own  industry,  and  particularly  pertinent  today. 

by  L.  J.  Salter^  Secretary 

Salter  Canning  Company,  Inc.,  North  Rose,  N.  V. 


Through  his  local  paper,  The  Press,  Mr.  Salter 
took  to  task  the  utterances  of  Prof.  G.  W.  Dyer  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  and,  believing  that  many 
canners  would  be  interested  in  reading  his  figures,  we 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  republish  the  letter. 
And  here  it  is,  just  as  it  appeared  in  The  Press: 

The  Press  last  week  received  a  lengthy  letter  from  L.  J. 
Salter  of  North  Rose,  prominent  Wayne  County  cannery  owner. 
The  letter  was  a  brisk  rebuttal  of  an  article,  published  in  a 
recent  Liberty  League  release,  by  Dr.  Gus  W.  Dyer,  professor 
of  economics  at  Vanderbilt  University  (Tennessee). 

In  an  explanatory  letter  to  The  Press,  Mr.  Salter  asked  that 
it  be  published  as  a  critical  analysis  of  his  (Dr.  Dyer’s)  article, 
for  “his  is  one  of  the  few  Liberty  League  pamphlets  worth  tak¬ 
ing  seriously.” 

“I  have  devoted  much  care  in  compiling  this  letter,  it  in  fact 
embracing  the  substance  of  several  leading  economic  studies  of 
today,  and  I  hold  myself  responsible  for  all  statements  therein 
contained,”  concluded  Mr.  Salter. 

The  Press  has  not  read  the  article  to  which  Mr.  Salter  refers. 

North  Rose,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1936. 

Dr.  Gus  W.  Dyer, 

Ridgetop,  Tennessee. 

Dear  Sir: 

A  copy  of  the  American  Liberty  League’s  pamphlet  No.  18 
has  fallen  into  my  hands,  comprised  of  a  letter  that  you 
addressed  to  President  Roosevelt  last  July.  In  proceeding  to 
refute  the  substance  of  your  claims,  I  will  first  say  that  I  have 
never  been  affiliated  with  any  political  party,  that  I  have  lived 
on  a  farm  all  my  life  tho  my  main  income  is  from  operating 
a  cannery.  Essentially  I  am  a  capitalist,  so  what  I  will  have 
to  say  does  not  of  necessity  “exist  in  the  minds  of  socialists, 
communists  and  other  radicals  who  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
facts  of  our  industrial  life,”  to  quote  your  final  statement.  To 
the  contrary,  I  may  show  that  ignorance  exists  in  the  minds  of 
Economists ! 

The  ancients  wove  skeins  of  legend  about  a  “golden  past” 
and  some  today  weave  them  of  the  “golden  future.”  Both  are 
dreamers  and  I  cannot  resist  placing  you  among  the  former, 
since  you  consistently  escape  the  Roosevelt  issues  by  limiting 
history  to  1930,  your  “golden  past.”  Not  once  do  you  carry 
your  statistics  thru  1932,  which  saw  the  end  of  the  era  you 
so  highly  applaud.  You  are  an  arch  apologist  for  a  condition 
that  had  completely  liquidated.  Your  situation  is  more  clown¬ 
ish  than  that  of  the  maid  who  counted  her  chicks  before  they 
were  hatched;  you  would  reckon  by  them  after  the  eggs  had 
broken!  (Did  room  permit,  I  would  take  you  to  task  on  your 
remarks  about  the  Constitution,  which  do  not  show  great  famil¬ 
iarity  with  that  document.) 

For  brevity  I  will  overlook  the  generalizations  on  your  first 
three  pages  and  attack  your  strongholds  of  data  on  pages  4,  6 
and  6,  which  are  supposed  to  substantiate  the  former.  I  will 
show  that  you  would  praise  the  beauty  tho  become  a  crone, 
quite  in  the  chivalric  manner  of  Don  Quixote. 

In  giving  data  ’tis  customary  to  stipulate  one’s  sources.  Tho 
you  do  not  do  this,  I  find  your  data  essentially  correct  up  to 


1929-30,  excepting  the  statement  on  page  6  that,  “In  1929  there 
were  approximately  26,000,000  stockholders,”  etc.  I  should  hope 
that  you  go  farther  than  Hearst  or  Macfadden  for  your  sources, 
for  I  by  chance  saw  a  similar  gross  statement  in  a  Macfadden 
Liberty  Magazine  last  winter.  Truth  is,  the  exact  number  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  estimated  to  have  been  between  4,000,000 
and  7,000,000  in  1929,  after  removing  all  duplications  of  names. 

Page  U  (Your  Pamphlet) 

“.  .  .  I  will  ask  you  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  to  give  consideration  to 
the  following  facts  with  reference  to  general  business  condi¬ 
tions  before  you  came  into  office,”  say  you  at  the  start  of  your 
data.  Now  Roosevelt  entered  office  in  March  of  1933,  but  I 
carefully  note  that  the  bulk  of  your  data  ends  with  1930,  only 
rarely  carrying  over  into  1931.  Therefore,  when  you  say  your 
data  covers  “business  conditions”  before  Roosevelt  entered  office, 
you  make  an  error  of  statement.  I  will  submit  data  for  1931 
and  ’32  which  you  leave  out  and  which  supports  the  President’s 
statement,  as  quoted  by  you  (page  1  of  the  pamphlet),  viz.: 
“There  was  no  place  among  this  [corporate]  royalty  for  our 
many  thousands  of  small  business  men  and  merchants  who 
sought  to  make  a  worthy  use  of  the  American  system  of  initia¬ 
tive  and  profit.  They  were  no  more  free  than  the  worker  or 
the  farmer.  Those  who  tilled  the  soil  no  longer  reaped  the 
rewards  which  were  their  right.  The  small  measure  of  their 
gains  was  decreed  by  men  in  distant  cities.  Throughout  the 
nation  opportunity  was  limited  by  monopoly.  Individual  initia¬ 
tive  was  crushed  in  the  cogs  of  a  great  machine.  The  field  open 
for  free  business  was  more  and  more  restricted.” 

Contrary  to  your  glowing  picture  of  retail  trade,  the  corporate 
chains  took  more  and  more  of  the  sales  between  1929  and  1933. 
Five  leading  types  of  chains  (selling  shoes,  groceries  and  meats, 
cigars,  drugs  and  varieties)  handled  34.6  per  cent  of  retail  sales 
in  1933,  as  compared  with  26.1  per  cent  in  1929.  The  story  of 
chain  growth  in  three  lines,  from  1920  to  1929,  is  here  told: 

Number  of 

stores  in  1920  1929 


Groceries  .  8,461  30,125 

Drugs  .  409  1,227 

“5  &  10s” .  1,774  3,445 


10,644  34,797 

Meaning  an  increase  of  227  per  cent  in  the  number  of  these 
chains  alone.  From  1920  to  1929  our  population  increased  only 
15.7  per  cent.  Someone  moved  aside  for  these  chains;  it  was 
the  independent  wholesaler  and  retailer.  Nor  doth  the  tale  end 
here:  Small  manufacturers  cannot  sell  to  the  big  chains  with¬ 
out  meeting  with  losses.  The  large  manufacturers  can,  as  they 
benefit  by  buying  their  raw  materials  considerably  cheaper, 
allowing  them  to  undersell  the  smaller  concerns  and  still  make 
their  profits.  Now  as  the  chains  drive  out  the  small  wholesaler 
and  retailer,  so  the  small  manufacturer  loses  his  trade,  and  in 
turn  the  small  banker  who  finances  the  wholesaler,  retailer  and 
small  manufactui-er  loses  his  clients,  sometimes  his  loans,  too. 
This  is  the  vicious  circle  implied  by  Roosevelt.  That  you,  an 
Economist,  had  never  discovered  this  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
university  professorships ! 

Your  figures  for  factories  in  1929  look  impressive  and  you 
place  uncritical  virtue  in  “smallness”  alone.  Contrary  to  your 
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intentions,  this  but  confirms  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  implications  that 
the  small  were  growing  smaller.  I  will  in  time  show  how  the 
large  grew  larger.  You  probably  observed  how  rapidly  gas  sta¬ 
tions  sprang  up  in  cities  and  countrysides  about  1932.  You 
probably  thought:  “Surely  the  nation  is  flourishing!”  Fact  is, 
the  unemployed  who  had  a  few  savings  or  farmers  who  could 
no  longer  get  a  living  off  their  farms  were  turning  to  this  (and 
roadside  stands)  for  a  bare  living.  “From  1929  to  1933  the 
number  of  filling  stations  increased  from  121,513  to  170,404, 
while  their  total  sales  dropped  from  $1,787,000,000  to  $1,532,- 
000,000.  The  crisis  .  .  .  worsened  the  independent  trader’s  posi¬ 
tion.”  Quoting  Robert  Jackson,  special  counsel  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau,  from  his  statement  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  August,  1935:  “The  Treasury  statistics  of  in¬ 
come  for  1932  show  that  the  statutory  net  deficit  of  corpora¬ 
tions  of  less  than  $50,000  of  assets  constituted  33  per  cent  of 
their  net  worth,  and  that  the  percentage  deficit  was  progres¬ 
sively  smaller  for  each  succeeding  group  of  corporations,  as 
shown  below: 


Under  $50,000 .  33.0  per  cent 

$50,000-$100,000  .  14.0  per  cent 

$100,000-$250,000  .  10.0  per  cent 

$250,000-$500,000  .  7.6  per  cent 

$500,000-$l,000,000 .  6.9  per  cent 

$l,000,000-$5,000,000  .  5.7  per  cent 

$5,000,000-$10,000,000  .  5.1  per  cent 

$10,000,000-$50,000,000  .  3.8  per  cent 

$50,000,000  and  over .  1.1  per  cent 


In  other  words,  corporations  of  $50,000  assets  or  less  suf 
fered  33  times  as  great  losses  as  did  those  of  50  millions  or 
over.  Some  of  the  largest  corporations  actually  made  profits 
thruout  the  depression.  Thus,  substantiating  my  earlier  state¬ 
ment,  the  small  grew  smaller  while  the  large  fattened.  Small 
bankers  who  loaned  to  the  small  corporations  were  thus  assum¬ 
ing  greater  risks  on  their  loans,  and  no  doubt  this  accounted 
for  the  high  mortality  among  small  banks  in  1931-32.  You  see. 
Dr.  Dyer — ^the  number  of  small  factories  that  you  record  had 
by  1932  lost,  on  an  average,  a  third  of  their  assets.  Some  lost 
less,  some  more,  and  some  buckled  up!  You  chose  to  keep  this 
1932  data  from  your  readers,  but  Roosevelt  was  talking  of  this 
very  situation,  not  of  your  1929  bazaar. 

The  Concentration  of  Wealth 

On  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  I 
again  quote  Jackson:  “In  1932  the  number  submitting  balance 
sheets  was  393,021,  of  which  the  reported  total  assets  were 
$280,085,000,000.  The  degree  of  concentration  of  assets  re¬ 
vealed  is  startling.  Over  53  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  assets 
owned  by  corporations  in  this  country  was  owned  by  618  cor¬ 
porations,  constituting  only  0.2  per  cent  of  the  number  of  cor¬ 
porations.  At  the  lower  extreme,  .  .  .  67.6  per  cent  held  only 
2.9  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  corporate  assets.  We  find  that 
5  per  cent  of  the  corporations  owned  85  per  cent  of  all  th& 
wealth  owned  by  corporations  in  1932.”  (I  underline  this  last 
sentence,  as  it,  coming  direct  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  confirms 
what  you  refute  on  page  7  of  your  pamphlet,  when  you  say: 
“Radicals  and  ignorant  reformers  are  broadcasting  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  wealth  of  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
rich  men.  That  90  per  cent  of  the  wealth  is  owned  by  a  small 
group  of  rich  royalists,  and  so  on.”  Undoubtedly  some  reac¬ 
tionaries  and  Economists  have  been  twisting  the  tail  of  Federal 
data  to  fit  their  political  passions!)  Berle  and  Means,  in  their 
“Modern  Corporation  and  Private  Property,”  give  another  ver¬ 
sion  of  it  (page  33) :  “This  concentration  is  made  more  sig¬ 
nificant  when  it  is  recalled  that,  as  a  result  of  it,  approximately 
2,000  individuals  out  of  a  population  of  125,000,000  are  in  a 
position  to  control  and  direct  half  of  industry.”  (Their  com¬ 
plete  book  should  be  read  for  insight  into  the  corrupt  nature  of 
stock  promoting  and  investing,  promulgated  under  the  Coolidge- 
Hoover  regimes  and  revealed  by  Congressional  investigation 
since  your  1929  data.)  Further  data  from  Jackson:  Out  of 
393,021  corporations  reporting  to  the  Treasury  in  1932,  only 
73,291  showed  net  profits;  “50.4  per  cent  [of  these  profits] 
went  to  201  corporations,  which  represented  only  0.3  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  corporations  having  some  net  income.  On  the 
other  hand,  45  per  cent  of  such  corporations  are  shown  to  have 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  income”  for  1932, 


Page  5  of  Your  Pamphlet 

Your  data  on  factory  workers  and  on  farmers  is  impressive 
enough  for  those  who  succumb  to  mere  numbers.  They  are, 
however,  highly  transparent  in  the  light  of  analysis.  You  give 
the  annual  average  wage  of  factory  workers  in  1929  as  $1,314.60. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  had  slid  to  $1,096  before  Mr. 
Roosevelt  entered  office  and  3^/4  million  factory  workers  had 
lost  their  jobs,  it  should  be  stated  that  neither  in  1929  nor  1932 
were  these  people  drawing  a  wage  sufficient  for  the  “standard 
of  living”  you  boast  about.  It  is  known  that  in  1929  a  few 
highly  skilled  workers  drew  at  least  $2,000,  while  the  mass  of 
workers  received  less  than  $900.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimated  in  1919  that  a  yearly  income  of  at  least 
$2,262  was  essential  for  decent  living  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
Inflationary  prices  of  1928-29  would  have  brought  this  figure 
higher.  You,  speaking  of  1929,  say:  “This  marvelous  increase 
in  wages  took  place  under  the  old  Constitution.”  The  radical 
decline  in  wages  also  took  place  “under  the  old  Constitution,” 
leaving  in  doubt  if  that  document  had  much  to  do  with  either. 
That  you,  an  Economist  affiliated  with  a  University,  should  glide 
over  these  facts  to  arrive  at  conclusions  so  barren  is,  to  say  the 
least,  on  a  par  with  sparring  one’s  own  shadow. 

You  take  to  task  the  President’s  statement:  “Those  who  tilled 
the  soil  no  longer  reaped  the  rewards  which  was  their  right. 
The  small  measure  of  their  gains  was  decreed  by  men  in  distant 
cities.”  I  can  give  you  a  direct  instance  of  this,  thus  proving 
that  Roosevelt  knew  his  economics  as  few  professors  do.  Data 
from  our  own  cannery  reveals  that  45  to  52  per  cent  of  all 
moneys  paid  out  yearly,  before  the  depression,  went  to  the 
farmers  and  about  25  per  cent  to  the  can-maker.  By  1932 
canned  foods  had  declined  50  per  cent  from  1929  prices,  but 
tin  cans  did  not  decline  proportionally.  In  fact,  they  declined 
by  14  per  cent  in  the  short  season  of  1933,  leaping  back  to 
1930  prices  in  1934.  Consequently  the  canneries  of  the  country 
were  compelled  to  rob  the  farmers  to  pay  up  their  can-maker 
or  close  shops.  This  is  definitely  revealed  in  our  radical  decline 
of  moneys  paid  the  farmers  in  1932,  viz.,  to  29  per  cent.  Moneys 
paid  our  can-maker  that  year  lept  to  unprecedented  high — 46  per 
cent!  Now  this  can-maker  has  its  offices  in  New  York  City, 
while  its  factories  reach  from  coast  to  coast.  It  is  hooked  to 
U.  S.  Steel  and  the  J.  P.  Morgan  controls.  Thus  indirectly  a 
Wall  Street  banking  house  bled  every  inland  community  that 
might  boast  a  cannery.  (The  story  of  International  Harvester 
Co.  is  identical,  it,  too,  being  under  the  Morgan  control.) 

You  are  very  cautious  not  to  reveal  data  on  farm  property  as 
of  1932,  just  prior  to  Roosevelt’s  entering  office.  Your  basic 
attack  upon  the  President  is  therefore  deceptive.  Let  us  go 
back  and  see  what  happened  to  the  farmer  under  the  Harding- 
Coolidge-Hoover  “golden  era”:  In  1929  the  farmers  received 
22%  per  cent  of  the  national  income,  but  by  1930  this  had  slid 
to  10  per  cent.  While  in  1919  the  farmers  had  received  17  bil¬ 
lions,  in  1932  they  received  but  5  billions,  “the  lowest  record 
since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  began  to  keep  such  figures 
in  1909.”  In  1880,  25.6  per  cent  of  the  farmers  were  tenants; 
in  1930,  42.4  per  cent  were  such,  this  rate  increasing  more 
toward  1932.  You  give  the  farm  mortgage  indebtedness  of  1930 
as  4  billions;  by  1932  this  was  $8,500,000,000.  There  were 
6,300,000  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1930;  you  say  2,911,644 
farms  were  “wholly  owned,”  but  of  which  only  1,765,907  were 
free  from  mortgage  (?).  I  should  assume,  then,  that  1,145,737 
of  your  2,911,644  farms  were  to  some  degree  in  debt.  From 
your  own  data,  only  28  per  cent  of  all  farmers  were  free  from 
debt  in  1930.  Truly,  I  would  not  call  this  great  prosperity. 
Rather,  it  is  a  national  calamity,  and  I  am  amazed  that  you,  an 
Economist,  are  not  aware  of  it.  In  the  light  of  this,  the  con¬ 
clusion  you  draw  at  the  top  of  page  6  of  your  pamphlet  is  quite 
pointless. 

Page  6  of  Your  Pamphlet 

You  now  outline  the  savings  of  the  people  in  banks,  real 
estate,  insurance  and  stocks,  tho  never  carrying  your  data  to 
March  of  1933,  when  Roosevelt  entered  office.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1930  to  the  end  of  1932,  I  have  figured  that  the  Hoover 
debacle  cost  the  American  people  about  $91,250,000,000.  This 
would  have  financed  two  world  wars!  Since  history  with  you 
ended  with  1930,  you  perhaps  are  not  aware  of  the  bank  clos¬ 
ings  and  the  stock  crash,  of  the  foreclosures  on  real  estate  and 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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BRING  YOUR 
CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 
UP  TO  DATE 

WITH  A 
LA  PORTE 
CONVEYOR 
BELT 


Look  at  the  Edge 
and  BE  SURE  IT’S 
A  LA PORTE 


The  ordinary  limitations  of  other  types  of  conveyor  belting  are 
transformed  into  economy,  durability  and  efficiency  in  tbis  modem 
conveyor  belt  that  meets  everjr  requirement.  Long  after  other  belts 
are  ready  for  replacement,  this  revolutionary  belt  continues  to  render 
peak-production  service. 

It  will  not  creep,  weave  or  jump  on  sprocket  nor  wear 
edges  and  pulley  stands.  It  will  not  stretch.  It  is  cor¬ 
rosion,  heat  and  acid  resisting.  And  in  addition,  it  is 
easily  repaired  under  a  break.  Periodical  cleaning  with 
steam  or  boilins 


LA  PORTE 


steam  or  boiling  water  insures  a  maximum  sanitary  con¬ 
dition.  Furnished  in  ai^  length  and  practically  any 
width.  If  your  Supply  House  can't  supply  you. 


wrUe  TOD  A  Y! 


LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

307  Brighton  Street  LA  PORTE.  INDIANA 


FLEXIBLE 

LONG 

WEARING 

STEEL 

CONVEYOR 

BELTS 


Your  Seed  is  Your  Fortune 

Good  Leonard  Seed — Fine  quality  in  the  can 

CONTRACT  NOW 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  CUCUMBER,  TOMATO 

and  Other  Seeds  for  the  Canner. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

Price  $10.00  The  Canning  Trade 

j  20  S.  Gav  Street 

order  your  copy  now.  *  ^  * 

Baltimore,  Md. 


EARS 

HUSKED 


up  to  1 60  Ears  a  Minute 

Here’s  the  pace-maker  for  the  entire 
corn  cannery! 

The  Peerless  Super  Husker  is  a  glut¬ 
ton  for  work.  It  will  easily  handle 
all  the  corn  tu>o  operators  can  possi¬ 
bly  feed  it — ^it  husks  up  to  160  ears 
a  minute! 

And  —  regardless  of  the  variety  of 
corn  —  the  work  is  always  highly 
satisfactory  from  every  angle.  Mod¬ 
ernize  with 

PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKERS 

and  watch  all  your  corn-canning 
operations  speed  up  to  a  point  you’ve 
always  desired  but  never  attained* 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you 
complete  details  of  Peerless  Super 
Huskers. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


City. 


.State. 


ONE 

ME 


PmHms 
Super  Husker 


SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Please  send  me 
n  Full  details  of  the  Peerless  Super  Husker. 
O  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 

Name. - - - 


RAGUE-SELLS 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp*n 


HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 
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Growing  Vegetables  by  the 
Water  Culture  Method 


by  Berkeley 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

SOME  remarkable  results  are  reported  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  being  carried  on  in  California  in  grow¬ 
ing  vegetables  by  the  so-called  “water  culture” 
method.  This  is  a  method  of  market  gardening  that 
dispenses  entirely  with  earth  and  forces  the  plants  in 
trays  with  roots  in  water,  fed  constantly  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  needed  chemical  substances.  Because  no 
soil  is  necessary  the  plants  stand  close  together,  mak¬ 
ing  possible  yields  undreamed  of  under  conditions  in 
the  open. 

Instances  are  reported  where  commercial  water  cul¬ 
ture  tomato  growers  are  getting  as  high  as  217  tons 
of  tomatoes  a  year  to  the  acre  of  tank  surface,  and 
one  of  the  original  experimenters  says  that  a  ton  of 
tomatoes  to  a  10-foot  square  area  of  tank  surface  is 
quite  within  the  realms  of  possibility. 

Several  years  ago.  Prof.  W.  F.  Gericke,  associate 
plant  physiologist  of  the  University  of  California,  Ber¬ 
keley,  started  investigations  to  determine  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  growing  crops  without  the  use  of  soil  by  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  a  principle  long  known  in  plant  physiology, 
namely,  the  culture  of  plants  in  aqueous  nutrient  solu¬ 
tions.  That  this  could  be  done  was  demonstrated  by 
growing  a  long  list  of  vegetable,  field  and  floral  crops 
in  shallow  trays  of  water  supplied  with  the  elements 
of  plant  nutrition  that  suitable  soil  makes  available  to 
vegetation. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  with  crops  in  sea¬ 
son,  under  normal  growing  conditions,  followed  by  sim¬ 
ilar  experiments  with  crops  out  of  season,  crops  often 
raised  in  greenhouses.  In  these  later  experiments  the 
nutrient  solutions  were  heated  and  a  careful  check 
was  made  on  the  effects  of  different  ranges  of  tem¬ 
peratures.  A  wide  variety  of  products  has  been  tested, 
with  many  showing  high  promise,  but  the  most  ex¬ 
haustive  tests  of  Professor  Gericke  have  been  with 
tomatoes. 

The  water  culture  method  is  still  very  much  in  the 
experimental  stage,  and  it  has  been  deemed  inadvis¬ 
able  to  broadcast  the  details  of  the  process  at  this  time, 
as  many  changes  may  be  made  before  it  is  perfected. 
However,  a  description  of  the  experiment  with  toma¬ 
toes  made  a  year  ago  in  cooperation  with  the  Califor¬ 
nia  CREA,  with  the  equipment  used  and  the  results 
attained,  is  available.  Associated  with  Professor 
Gericke  in  this  work  was  Prof.  J.  R.  Tavernette,  asso¬ 
ciate  in  agricultural  engineering. 

For  the  experiment,  use  was  made  of  an  unheated 
greenhouse  fitted  with  tanks  10  feet  long,  2  feet  5 


inches  wide  and  8  inches  deep.  Over  these  were  placed 
wooden  frames  covered  with  wire  netting  and  reach¬ 
ing  just  above  the  top  of  the  tanks.  The  screen  was 
covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  excelsior  and  saw¬ 
dust  to  support  the  plants.  In  each  tank  was  placed  a 
60-foot  soil-heating  cable  with  a  thermostat,  the  cable 
having  a  connected  load  of  400  watts. 

In  all,  use  was  made  of  five  tanks,  four  of  which 
were  heated  and  the  remaining  one  unheated,  for  con¬ 
trol  purposes.  The  nutrient  solution  in  two  of  the 
tanks  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of  75  to  80  degrees 
for  the  first  six  weeks  and  then  increased  to  80  to  85 
degrees.  The  solution  in  the  other  two  heated  tanks 
was  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  65  to  70  degrees 
for  the  first  six  weeks  and  this  was  then  increased  to 
70  to  75  degrees.  The  solution  in  the  check  tank 
ranged  from  55  to  65  degrees,  depending  on  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  in  the  greenhouse. 

For  the  experiment,  two  varieties  of  tomatoes  often 
grown  in  greenhouses  were  used,  Sutton’s  Best  of  All 
and  Sutton’s  Majestic.  The  plants  were  started  in 
soil  in  the  regulation  manner  and  transplanted  to  the 
tanks  as  three-weeks  old  seedlings.  Two  rows  of  ten 
each  were  planted  in  each  tank,  giving  each  plant  about 
one  and  a  quarter  square  feet  of  water  surface.  The 
tanks  were  filled  with  water  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
top  and  in  each  was  placed  a  jar  containing  one  pound 
of  nutrient  salts.  These  units  were  made  so  that  the 
salts  would  dissolve  gradually  and  uniformly.  New 
units  were  supplied  as  needed,  seven  per  tank  being 
used  during  the  twelve  months  given  over  to  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

A  careful  check  was  made  on  the  amount  of  elec¬ 
trical  energy  required  to  heat  the  nutrient  solution, 
and  it  was  found  that  almost  twice  as  much  current 
was  required  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  80  to  85 
degrees  than  to  maintain  one  of  70  to  75  degrees.  The 
growth  of  plants  and  fruit  with  the  heated  media  was 
much  faster  and  more  vigorous  than  that  in  the  control 
tank.  The  difference  became  less  noticeable  as  the 
season  advanced  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  in¬ 
creased.  The  yield  was  about  the  same  in  the  tanks 
with  a  temperature  range  of  70  to  75  degrees  and 
those  heated  to  80  to  85  degrees,  suggesting  that  it 
might  not  pay  with  this  particular  crop  to  heat  the 
solution  to  the  higher  temperature. 

The  yield  of  ripe  tomatoes  for  the  twelve-month 
period  per  tank  of  twenty-five  square  feet  was  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Tank  No.  1,  solution  at  70  to  75  degrees,  297.4 
pounds,  Sutton’s  Best  of  All;  Tank  No.  2,  solution  at 
70  to  75  degrees,  301.4  pounds,  Sutton’s  Majestic; 
Tank  No.  3,  solution  at  80  to  85  degrees,  273.4  pounds, 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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CRCO  QUALITY  GRADER 


Eliminates  Guesswork  and  insures 
a  Uniform  Pack — Three  Definite 
Grades  in  Twenty  Seconds 

Revolutionizins  the  srading  of  green  peas  for  tenderness, 
the  CRCO  Quality  Grader  delivers  three  distinct  and  clear 
grades  in  twenty  seconds.  At  a  250  No.  2  can-per-minute 
speed  each  pea  is  free  to  float  or  sinh,  uninfluenced  by  air 
bubbles,  swirls  or  eddies,  and  no  pea  has  to  rise  or  fall 
more  than  six  inches  during  the  short  time  it  is  in  the 
brine.  If  you  want  perfect  grading  plus  capacity — get 
complete  information  on  the  CRCO  Quality  Grader. 

Send  for  Special  Bulletin  TQG-36 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Sales  Corp. 
Columbus,  Wis. 


Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co.  Chisholm-Ryder  Sales  Corp.  A.  K  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.  Chish<dm-Ryder  Co. 

Osden,  Utah  Seattle,  Wash.  Baltimore,  Md.  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 


STOKES  MASTER 
MARGLOBE 

now  in  its  fourteenth  generation, 
remains  one  of  the  great  varieties. 

If  you  have  not  included  this  in  your 
1936  acreage  do  not  fail  to  give  it  • 
consideration  next  year.  It  has 
again  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
produce  record  yields  of  uniformly 
high  quality  fruit.  Stokes  Master 
Marglobe  has  been  developed  and 
grown  by 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds 
Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey 


REAL  INSURANCE 
SERVICE 

#  is  more  than  simple  issuance  of  policies  to  your 
order.  It  means  proper  supervision  of  your 
entire  insurance  set-up. 

#  It  calls  for  an  expert  survey  of  your  physical 
properties  so  that  your  specific  Requirements 
may  be  met  in  the  most  comprehensive  yet 
economical  manner. 

#  It  suggests  the  elimination  of  hazards  and  the 
installation  of  safeguards  in  order  to  bring 
your  insurance  costs  down  to  the  lowest  figure. 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
S40  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


TRI-STATE  K'^CKERS  ASSOCIATION  has  changed  its 
meeting  dates  to  December  2nd  and  3rd,  instead  of  as 
originally  announced.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  with  the  ban¬ 
quet  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd. 

• 

HIND,  ROLPH  &  COMPANY,  San  Francisco  agents  for 
the  Lauritzen  Lines,  have  announced  a  reduction  of 
$2.00  a  ton  on  canned  foods  and  dried  fruits  from 
California  ports  to  Mediterranean  ports,  the  rate  to 
become  effective  in  November.  The  rates  will  be  93c 
per  100  pounds  to  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  on  canned 
foods,  and  $1.00  on  dried  fruits. 

• 

B.  c.  SKINNER  is  building  a  new  citrus  juice  canning 
plant  at  Dunedin,  Florida,  for  the  production  of  con¬ 
centrated  orange  juice  to  which  water  must  be  added 
before  use. 

• 

OPPOSITION  to  any  attempts  by  the  California  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  remove  peach  trees  in 
the  Hemet  district  because  they  are  infected  with  peach 
mosaic  is  announced  by  J.  G.  Nelson,  President  of  the 
Hemet  Packing  Company.  The  Department  recently 
announced  its  plan  to  remove  the  trees  as  a  means  of 
combatting  the  disease. 

• 

j.  w.  McKiBBEN,  of  the  sales  staff  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  California,  in 
charge  of  the  canned  fish  and  pineapple  division,  is 
back  on  duty  following  a  X^acation  spent  around  Dutch 
Flat  in  the  historic  Mother  Lode  country. 

• 

STAINLESS  STEEL — If  you  would  know  the  full  story 
of  stainless  steel  and  its  usages,  Republic  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  has  issued  a  series  of  five  booklets,  profusely 
illustrated,  of  the  most  modern  layout  and  typography, 
which  interestingly  relates  Enduro’s  story  and  which 
may  be  had  by  addressing  the  company  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  your  business  letterhead. 

• 

DIRECTORS  of  Island  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  at  a 
meeting  at  San  Francisco,  gave  final  approval  to  a 
plan  for  dissolution  of  the  company  and  liquidation 
of  its  assets.  A  special  meeting  of  stockholders  has 
been  called  for  December  16th  to  ratify  the  plan. 

• 

STOKELY  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  have 
bought  the  plant  and  equipment  of  Good  Foods,  Inc., 
at  Tampa,  Florida,  from  Harry  McCartney,  who,  with 
his  son,  Charles  E.,  managed  operations  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  grapefruit,  grapefruit  juice  and  tomatoes, 
and  who  vdll  now  become  members  of  the  Stokely 
Brothers  organization. 

• 

F.  M.  BALL,  head  of  the  canning  firm  of  F.  M.  Ball  & 
Company,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  late  in  October 
with  Mrs.  Ball  for  Tahiti,  where  several  months  will 
be  spent. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  INC.,  reports  a  net  in¬ 
come  for  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30, 1936, 
of  $15,445,933,  which,  after  providing  $4,760,853  for 
depreciation  and  Federal  taxes,  left  net  earnings  of 
$10,685,080,  equivalent  to  $3.76  a  share  on  2,842,870 
shares  of  $20  par  value  common  stock  outstanding  at 
September  30,  1936,  compared  with  share  earnings  of 
$3.74  reported  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30, 
1936,  on  the  same  number  of  shares.  The  report  states 
that  the  above  earnings  are  after  providing  for  the 
recently  enacted  tax  on  undistributed  earnings.  In  the 
corresponding  twelve-month  period  ended  September 
30,  1935,  net  income  amounted  to  $16,231,650,  from 
which  $4,966,165  was  deducted  for  depreciation  and 
Federal  taxes,  leaving  net  earnings  of  $11,265,485, 
equal  to  $3.96  per  share  on  the  increased  shares  out¬ 
standing  after  giving  effect  to  the  shares  issued  in 
May,  1936,  under  stockholders’  subscription  rights. 

• 

PRESTON  MCKINNEY,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  who  left  with 
Mrs.  McKinney  for  the  Orient  several  weeks  ago,  has 
decided  to  continue  on  a  trip  around  the  world,  return¬ 
ing  about  the  first  of  the  new  year. 

• 

IT  HAS  BEEN  DECIDED  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  New  York  State  Canners  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York,  December  10th  and  11th. 

• 

PHILIP  M.  RODGERS,  General  Manager  of  the  pine¬ 
apple  division  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Honolulu,  is  on  the  mainland  for  a  stay  of 
a  few  weeks. 

• 

MORE  FARMS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  harvest  sweet  com 
for  sale  than  in  any  other  State.  Pennsylvania  is  sec¬ 
ond  in  number  of  farms  harvesting  string  beans  and 
cabbages  for  sale  and  fourth  in  number  of  farms  har¬ 
vesting  tomatoes  for  sale.  Production  statistics  for  all 
other  vegetables  except  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  show 
that  more  Pennsylvania  farms  produce  them  for  sale 
than  in  any  other  State.  The  figures  for  the  State  are : 
Sweet  corn,  30,140  farms;  string  beans,  11,056  farms; 
tomatoes,  15,711  farms;  watermelons,  1,674  farms;  all 
other  vegetables  except  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes, 
32,255  farms.  In  that  State  165,671  farms  grow  for 
home  use  vegetables  valued  at  $5,461,706,  exclusive  of 
potatoes. 

• 

HARVEY  R.  BURR,  genial  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association,  celebrated  his  fiftieth  birthday 
on  October  23rd.  To  prove  he’s  just  as  good  a  man  as 
ever,  Harvey  claims  he  blew  “sixteen  of  the  candles 
right  off  the  cake  entirely,”  and  was  promptly  warned 
by  the  Missus,  “Don’t  bust  your  boiler  trying  to  be 
smart.  Remember,  you’re  not  as  good  as  you  think 
you  are.”  But  Harvey  “can  take  it.” 
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The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  •conomical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parb  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 

Domestic  Distritrators  A.  K.  Robins  fit  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

For  All  Food  Products 

We  Manufacture  More  Than  Fifty  Various 
Types  of  Equipment  for  The  Canner 


Write  For  Our  General 
Catalogue 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


ROBINS'  Improved 
All  Steel  Retort  In  Stock 
For  Immediate  Shipment 


ROBINS' 

All  Perforated  Process  Crates 


BEDFORD 


VIRGINIA 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard,  Concord  &  W.  Falls  Ave. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Write  Us  About  The  Tuc-Robins  Line  Of  Whole  Grain 
Com  Canning  Machinery. 


THE  1936  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  27th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  ^pplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association/ 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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Study  Week-End  Food  Ads. 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 


AS  this  is  being  written  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
/a  semi-slack  season  in  the  retailing  of  groceries. 

/  \  Futures  have  been  delivered,  holiday  goods  are 

not  quite  in  season,  mid-summer  buying  has  passed, 
and  the  colder  weather  has  been  so  late  in  arriving 
appetites  still  lag.  It’s  a  good  time  in  which  to  notice 
week-end  food  advertising  and  note  reasons  as  we 
see  them  for  the  advertisement  of  certain  items  and 
the  failure  to  advertise  others. 

Here’s  a  newspaper-size  handbill  of  a  semi-national 
voluntary  advertising  group.  The  headline  feature  has 
been  given  to  large  2i/^  cans  of  private  label  pumpkin 
at  10c  each.  Competitors  are  advertising  canned  pump¬ 
kin  in  the  same  size  cans  at  three  cans  for  25c,  so  we 
may  fairly  judge  that  unless  you  are  willing  to  balance 
the  push  behind  the  selling  of  private  label  merchan¬ 
dise  you  had  better  sell  your  goods  whenever  possible 
to  grocers  willing  to  move  them  under  your  labels  at 
competitive  prices  when  occasion  demands.  The  favor¬ 
able  sign  here  is  that  the  advertiser  has  been  ready  to 
advertise  a  canned  food  item  as  his  leader,  instead  of 
some  meat  or  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Our  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  the  pumpkin  is  owned  at  a  low  price,  and 
is  being  featured  as  it  is,  in  order  that  the  jobber  and 
retail  grocer  alike  may  enjoy  a  good  profit  on  the  sale. 
It’s  fine  reasoning  unless  competitors  push  harder  on 
canned  pumpkin  this  week-end  and  feature  it  at  a 
lower  price.  When  this  happens  the  best  laid  plans  for 
profit  go  a-glimmering,  because  profit  lies  in  turn¬ 
over,  almost  irrespective  of  mark-up. 

The  same  large  handbill,  and,  of  course,  the  com¬ 
panion  newspaper  ad,  also  carry  other  items  in  canned 
foods.  Private  label,  No.  2  cans  tomato  juice,  10c  a 
can;  private  label,  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice  in 
the  No.  2  can  at  usual  shelf  prices.  It’s  fine  to  work  off 
goods  in  stock  at  a  cost  enabling  the  dealers  to  make 
a  good  margin  of  profit,  but  we  wonder  if  the  group 
might  not  have  enjoyed  a  greater  movement  in  canned 
foods  and  a  resultant  profit  if  some  different  items  had 
been  selected  for  their  advertising  feature  in  canned 
foods.  We’ll  look  at  some  more  ads  and  see  what  con¬ 
clusion  we  may  reach. 

Here’s  the  advertisement  of  another  voluntary  group 
with  national  headquarters  featuring  private  labels. 
They  are  appealing  to  the  brides  of  the  nation  and 
ask  them  to  get  acquainted  with  values  to  be  obtained 
at  stores  in  the  group.  Twenty  items  are  featured  in 
the  ad,  including  six  meats  and  a  fresh  vegetable,  but 
not  including  any  canned  foods.  Then  we  read  offer¬ 
ings  totaling  fourteen  canned  foods.  All  private  label, 
two  standard  grade,  tomatoes  and  fresh  limas,  and 


twelve  fancy  by  description  and  price.  Personally,  I 
never  saw  but  little  canned  kraut  more  fancy  than  any 
other,  but  we  can  judge  from  the  ad  that  this  offered 
at  two  large  2V^  cans  for  a  quarter  is  fancy!  It  says 
so,  anyway  1  Then  we  read  further  about  fancy  hom¬ 
iny  and  fancy  mixed  vegetables  and  we  wonder  just 
where  the  term  begins  and  leaves  off,  but  probably  we 
had  better  stop  worrying.  Let  the  consumer  paying 
fancy  prices  for  this  merchandise  do  the  worrying. 
The  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  this  adver¬ 
tisement  is  that  the  sponsors  are  appealing  to  newly¬ 
weds.  They  are  anxious  to  get  them  into  their  stores, 
and  as  an  attraction  they  stage  a  canned  foods  sale. 
Good  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  suppliers  of 
canned  foods,  we’ll  hope,  and  certainly  good  merchan¬ 
dising  by  the  advertising  group. 

A  third  voluntary  advertising  group  in  the  market 
lists  forty-seven  items,  and  among  them  is  a  single 
canned  food,  tomato  juice,  a  well-known,  nationally 
advertised  brand  at  three  No.  1  cans  for  25c.  The 
chances  are  no  canned  food  representative  has  been 
aggressively  after  this  outlet  in  order  that  their  output 
might  be  consistently  advertised.  I  happen  to  know 
this  particular  customer  depends  on  its  advertising  be¬ 
ing  self-sustaining,  and  it  may  be  the  Robinson-Patman 
bill  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  failure  of  this  body  of 
advertisers  to  feature  canned  foods.  After  all,  some¬ 
one  has  to  pay  for  the  newspaper  space  and  handbills, 
and  if  soap  and  candlestick  makers  are  in  a  position  to 
legally  pay  for  advertising  space  and  canners  are  not, 
or  feel  they  are  not,  you  can  hardly  blame  an  adver¬ 
tiser  who  forgets  canned  foods  for  the  time  being. 
National  voluntary  groups  featuring  private  labels 
have  a  margin  spread  with  which  to  pay  for  adver¬ 
tising  space  from  headquarters,  while  a  jobber  featur¬ 
ing  nationally  advertised  brands  must  get  dues  from 
members  or  payments  from  manufacturers  if  canned 
foods  are  to  be  advertised  as  extensively  in  the  future 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Now  we’ll  look  at  an  advertisement  over  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  one  of  the  largest  chains  in  the  country,  an 
ad  covering  nearly  a  page,  and  a  smashing  ad,  too. 
Forty-six  items,  five  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  nine 
in  the  meat  department,  and  what  do  we  find  repre¬ 
senting  canned  foods?  Why,  canned  mushrooms  in  a 
four-ounce  can!  Something  about  an  institutional  ra¬ 
dio  campaign,  free  offers  with  private  label  baking 
powder,  private  label  gelatin  desserts  at  a  price  con¬ 
siderably  below  nationally  advertised  desserts  of  like 
kind,  special  mention  of  coffee,  but  only  one  canned 
food  item  among  forty-six.  Now  you  and  I  both  know 
canned  foods  are  an  important  part  of  a  chain  store’s 
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daily  sales  volume,  but  you  fail  to  see  them  advertised 
here  in  this  ad. 

A  competitor  in  the  market  may  be  more  liberal  in 
carrying  out  the  dictates  of  good  advertising;  maybe 
the  sources  of  supply  for  this  chain  are  advertising- 
minded.  We’ll  take  a  look !  An  advertisement  as  large 
as  the  one  we  last  mentioned,  and  with  a  striking  top. 
But  woe  is  the  canner!  The  striking  top  is  all  about 
a  certain  to  be  expected  quality  of  beef  to  be  had  at 
a  saving  price  in  all  stores  of  the  chain.  Items  in  the 
ad?  Seven  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  eleven  in  the 
meat  department — forty-nine  in  all.  How  many  canned 
foods?  Well,  there’s  fancy  canned  corn,  two  cans  for 
23c ;  tuna  fish,  two  tins  for  25c ;  canned  dog  food,  three 
cans  for  25c ;  baked  beans,  under  a  well-known  packer’s 
label,  at  two  cans  for  19c,  and  canned  evaporated  milk, 
nationally  advertised,  at  three  cans  for  23c.  Five  items 
in  all. 

It  happens  there  is  in  this  market  where  we  are 
reading  these  ads  a  super  market  organization  doing 
over  a  million  dollars  business  a  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  inroads  day  after  day  in  the  trade  of  the 
chains  and  to  some  extent  the  business  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  as  well.  Their  advertisement  is  not 
larger  than  that  of  the  voluntaries  we  first  mentioned 
and  not  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  corporate  chain 
stores.  What  do  they  feature?  Well,  large  21/2  cans 
of  apricots  in  rich  syrup  at  15c  a  can ;  peaches  in  rich 
syrup,  21/4  cans,  at  two  cans  for  29c ;  fancy  corn  in  2s 
at  two  cans  for  25c;  standard  pumpkin,  three  2i/4 
cans  for  25c;  tomato  juice  at  three  cans  for  25c,  No.  2 
cans ;  green  beans.  No.  2  cans,  at  three  for  25c ;  a  well- 
known  baby  food  at  three  cans  for  25c ;  three  cans  of 
No.  2  size  soup  at  three  cans  for  25c;  two  No.  1  cans 
of  fruit  cocktail  at  two  for  a  quarter,  and  three  28- 
ounce  cans  of  pork  and  beans  put  up  by  a  well-known 
packer  and  marketed  under  his  label  at  three  cans  for 
27c ;  tall  can  of  salmon  at  10c  a  can ;  Del  Maize  niblets 
at  two  cans  for  27c,  and  a  large  21/0  can  of  pineapple 
at  I7I/2C  a  can.  Thirty  items  in  groceries  outside  of 
fresh  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats,  and  among  them 
thirteen  items  in  canned  foods,  the  most  of  them  stand¬ 
ard  grade  but  closely  priced.  Do  you  wonder  this  out¬ 
let  is  taking  business  away  from  its  competitors  all 
the  time?  I  don’t! 

The  lesson  in  all  this  that  we  should  learn  is  that 
here  is  a  business-building  distributor  not  paying  any 
attention  to  the  advertising  return  to  be  obtained  or 
not  obtained  from  canners,  but  who  is  going  ahead 
doing  a  profitable  job  selling  a  lot  of  canned  foods  of 
all  grades  because  he  is  willing  to  offer  what  the  people 
are  bound  to  buy  if  they  can  only  easily  learn  where 
it  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 


Some  may  conclude  from  the  analysis  made  here  and 
by  implication  that  the  writer  is  not  in  favor  of  adver¬ 
tising  fancy  canned  foods,  but  that  is  not  the  meaning 
I  wished  to  convey.  Such  commodities  must  be  adver¬ 
tised  in  order  to  secure  their  greatest  profitable  move¬ 
ment  from  stocks  of  distributors,  but  we  do  not  all 
pack  fancy  merchandise  in  cans.  When  we  do  and 
are  urging  our  customers  to  advertise  them,  suggest 
that  other  standard  items  be  advertised  at  the  same 
time  in  order  that  all  classes  of  customers  be  reached 
with  the  same  advertisement.  If  we  are  packing  good 
standard  grades  of  canned  foods  and  are  asking  our 
customers  to  advertise  them,  suggest  that  they  adver¬ 
tise  as  well  several  of  their  fancier  items.  The  sale 
of  one  will  help  the  sale  of  the  other  in  either  case. 

Until  your  stocks  are  entirely  depleted,  until  your 
customers  have  none  to  offer  and  your  retail  dealers 
are  clamoring  for  supplies,  keep  after  distributors  to 
advertise  them  fairly  and  often.  Your  sales  and  profits 
will  increase  as  you  do ! 

TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

Wisconsin  Canners  Association  Annual  Meeting, 
November  16-18,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  16th— 

12.30  P.  M. — The  Robinson-Patman  Act — Paul  Fish- 
back,  Secretary,  National  Food  Brokers 
Association. 

Recent  Improvements  in  Processing 
Peas  and  Beans — Maurice  Siegel,  Stras- 
burger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

7.30  P.  M. — Floor  Show — Nitragin  Company  Party. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  17th— 

9.00  A.  M. — Social  Security  and  Unemployment 
Compensation — Marvin  Verhulst,  Wis¬ 
consin  Industrial  Commission. 

The  Alcohol  Insoluble  Test  for  Matur¬ 
ity  of  Canned  Peas,  Beans  and  Corn — 
Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  National  Canners 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

12.30  P.  M. — Ladies’  Auxiliary  Luncheon  and  Bridge 
Party. 

2.00  P.  M. — Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Canners  Association. 

7.30  P.  M. — Dinner-Dance,  Hollywood  Review — No 
speaker. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  18th— 

10.00  A.  M. — General  Session. 


No  matter  whom  you  are  selling,  whether  for  private 
label  or  under  your  own  brands,  you  must  keep  after 
your  distributors  to  advertise  your  goods  and  theirs. 
“Out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind.”  Fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  plentiful  enough  at  all  times  to  make  serious 
inroads  into  the  sales  of  canned  foods  unless  we  all 
do  whatever  possible  toward  encouraging  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  those  foods  on  the  sale  of  which  our  liveli¬ 
hood  depends. 


Pea  Aphid  Control — J.  E.  Dudley,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Hybrid  Sweet  Corn — Norman  Neal, 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wis. 

New  Varieties  of  Canning  Peas — E.  J. 
Delwiche,  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


CANNED  FOODS  CONTAINERS 

ENERAL  recognition  of  the  need  for  more  ade¬ 
quate  shipping  containers  for  canned  foods,  and 
standardized  practices  in  the  handling  of  such 
shipments,  developed  at  the  recent  public  hearings  on 
revised  specifications  for  fibre  boxes,  C.  Pascarella, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  dented  cans  and 
damaged  labels  of  National- American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  reported  this  week. 

Summarizing  the  proceedings  at  these  hearings,  Mr. 
Pascarella  reports: 

The  interests  represented  at  these  hearings  were  Canners, 
Box  Manufacturers,  Chain  Stores,  Transportation  Companies 
and  the  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

Facts  were  submitted  by  these  interests  and  by  individual 
grocers,  organized  by  National- American  for  this  purpose.  The 
following  conclusions  were  definitely  developed: 

1.  Grocers  suffer  tremendous  annual  losses  of  a  concealed 
nature,  not  apparent  at  the  time  of  delivery  and  for  which  no 
recourse  is  possible  against  the  transportation  company.  Such 
damaged  merchandise  is  returned  by  the  retailers,  and  under 
existing  circumstances  wholesalers  generally  have  no  alternative 
but  to  make  allowances.  One  wholesaler  stated  at  the  hearing 
that  his  losses  of  this  nature  amounted,  in  one  year,  to 
$13,000.00. 

2.  The  vital  necessity  of  constructing  a  box  with  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  by  having  the  inner  flaps  meet.  The  box  manufacturers 
conceded  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  wholesale  grocer 
should  have  the  benefit  of  this  development,  notwithstanding 
that  it  would  mean  an  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  A  number  qualified  their  admission  by  stating  that  this 
improvement  should  be  confined  only  to  cases  for  cans  of  a 
larger  size. 

3.  Admission  by  the  box  manufacturers — that  where  corru¬ 
gated  boxes  are  used,  they  are  to  be  constructed  with  B  flute 
for  the  use  of  canned  goods;  that  A  flute  should  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  used.  It  was  stated  that  A  flute  should  be 
“thrown  out  of  the  window”  insofar  as  its  use  for  canned  food 
products  is  concerned;  that  this  type  of  corrugation  should  only 
be  used  when  a  cushion  effect  was  the  principal  factor  to  be 
desired. 

4.  Evidence  was  submitted  by  the  grocers  that  a  considerable 
volume  of  traffic  was  diverted  to  trucks  because  the  containers 
were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  shipment  by  rail,  without 
incurring  further  losses. 

5.  Although  a  number  of  large  canners  opposed  the  proposed 
specifications  and  insisted  on  the  continuance  of  the  present  in¬ 
adequate  ones,  all  admitted  that  at  the  present  time  boxes  were 
being  used  by  them  which  were  much  stronger  than  those  re¬ 
quired  and  more  nearly  approached,  in  several  instances,  those 
required  in  the  proposed  specifications. 

6.  The  survey  which  the  carriers  conducted  over  a  period  of 
one  year  developed  that  the  condition  about  which  the  wholesale 
grocers  complained  was  as  general  and  serious  as  alleged. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  solution  of  the  box 
phase  of  the  problem  of  dented  cans  and  damaged  labels  has 
developed  as  the  grocers  hoped. 

NAWGA  urges  members  not  to  be  too  sanguine  for  imme¬ 
diate  remedial  action.  There  will  be,  probably,  another  hear¬ 
ing  to  reconcile  certain  controversial  viewpoints  before  new 


box  regulations  are  prescribed  by  the  carriers.  In  any  event, 
sufficient  time  will  be  given  to  all  interests  concerned  to  dispose 
of  any  old  stock  which  may  be  on  hand. 

As  stated,  adequate  specifications  for  boxes  is  only  one  phase 
of  this  problem.  There  are  other  factors  contributing  to  it, 
such  as:  (a)  Standardized  size  of  boxes;  (b)  Standardized 
methods  of  handling  canned  food  products  to  and  from  steamers, 
cars,  railroad  stations  and  piers;  (c)  Obtaining  the  cooperation 
of  the  transportation  companies  to  urge  all  employees  not  to 
handle  canned  goods  as  though  they  were  iron  and  steel. 

These  are  some  of  the  transportation  problems  which  require 
thorough,  diligent  and  constant  study  so  that  this  problem  may 
be,  at  all  times,  kept  under  proper  control  and  losses  minimized. 

It  is  only  by  devoting  attention  to  such  constructive  steps  that 
we  may  achieve  complete  success. 

AN  OUTSIDE  VIEWPOINT 

HE  grocery  trade  has  been  deluged  with  opinions 
on  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  from  trade  factors 
directly  interested,  and  all,  conceivably,  with  an 
axe  to  grind  in  formulating  their  interpretations. 

The  following,  summarizing  the  findings  of  Standard 
Statistics  Company,  financial  research  agency,  sums  up 
the  indicated  influence  of  this  legislation  on  the  indus¬ 
try  as  follows: 

“The  considered  opinion  of  the  food  industry,  now 
that  the  initial  disquiet  is  past,  is  that  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  if  properly  enforced,  will  eliminate  many 
unsound  trade  practices  and,  being  conducive  to  ethical 
and  economic  sales  policies,  will  aid  those  concerns 
which  operate  efficiently  and  produce  superior  products. 

“There  is  considerable  doubt,  however,  that  the  act 
can  be  effectively  administered.  If  clear-cut  standards 
are  not  set  up  and  strictly  enforced,  the  measure  may 
operate  to  the  detriment  of  those  companies  which  com¬ 
ply  with  its  provisions.  There  is  some  chance  that 
this  uncertainty  will  be  lessened  by  clarifying  amend¬ 
ments  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  or  eliminated 
by  a  court  decision  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional.  . 

“When  the  Patman  Act  first  became  effective,  there 
was  a  general  revision  of  marketing  practices.  Adver¬ 
tising  allowances  were  almost  universally  discontinued, 
special  deals  were  cancelled,  and  discounts  were  elimi¬ 
nated  or  adjusted.  In  many  cases  these  changes  served 
to  widen  profit  margins,  as  prices  were  not  reduced. 
In  certain  industries,  however,  competition  prevented 
the  reduction  of  discounts  to  important  customers,  and 
the  only  alternative  was  the  extension  of  correspond¬ 
ing  allowances  to  small  buyers.  While  such  adjust¬ 
ments  have  cut  into  operating  margins,  an  indefinite 
continuance  of  the  policy  is  not  contemplated. 

“In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
sume  former  policies,  with  only  the  more  flagrant  of 
special  concessions  eliminated.  Many  concerns  have 
reinstated  quantity  discounts  or  restored  advertising 
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allowances.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  cited 
several  companies  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  act. 

“The  decision  in  these  cases  and  in  those  likely  to 
follow  may  establish  a  basis  for  a  more  definite  formu¬ 
lation  of  distribution  policy.” 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES 
AN  Ideal 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

CONSIDERABLE  food  for  thought  for  both  can- 
ner  and  distributor  is  contained  in  a  current 
bulletin  from  National  Food  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion  taking  up  the  question  of  operations  of  buying 
organizations.  The  analysis  is  given  below  ift  detail: 

Question — This  inquiry  concerns  a  situation  where  there  are 
two  wholesale  grocers  of  approximately  the  same  size  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  town,  one,  which  we  will  call  A,  belonging  to  a  buying 
organization,  and  the  other,  designated  as  B,  belonging  to  no 
such  organization. 

Assume  there  are  one  hundred  wholesalers  in  the  buying 
organization,  and  each  of  those  wholesalers,  including  A,  places 
an  order  through  the  buying  organization  for  one  carload  of 
canned  corn.  The  total  order  is,  therefore,  100  carloads,  but 
each  carload  is  to  be  delivered  to  a  different  wholesaler.  Then 
assume  that  wholesaler  B  places  an  order  for  a  carload  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  buying  organization.  Assume  that  the  canner, 
on  account  of  the  100-carload  order,  allows  a  10  per  cent  quan¬ 
tity  discount.  B  pays  the  regular  list  price  for  a  carload  quan¬ 
tity.  The  buying  agency  distributes  the  saving  of  10  per  cent  to 
its  100  purchasing  members.  This  results  in  A  getting  his 
canned  corn  at  a  figure  10  per  cent  less  than  B,  because  A  was 
a  member  of  the  buying  organization,  even  though  A  did  not 
buy  any  larger  volume  than  B.  The  inquiry  is  whether  this 
would  be  a  discrimination  prohibited  under  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

Opinion — This  inquiry  presents  an  important  and  serious 
question  bearing  on  quantity  discounts.  It  is  one  which  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  courts  will  undoubtedly  be 
called  upon  to  answer. 

There  is  obviously  a  discrimination  against  wholesaler  B.  In 
order  to  justify  the  discrimination  the  canner  as  well  as  the 
recipient  wholesaler  would  be  called  upon  to  show  that  the  dif¬ 
ferential  in  price  made  only  “due  allowance  for  differences  in 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  sale,  or  delivery  resulting  from  the 
differing  methods  or  quantities”  in  which  the  canned  corn  was 
sold  to  the  said  wholesalers.  Upon  the  showing  of  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  the  burden  of  proof  would  be  on  the  canner  and  whole¬ 
saler  who  received  the  discrimination  to  show  that  it  was  a 
discrimination  justified  by  the  terms  of  the  law. 

It  would  appear  obvious  that  if  the  canner  was  required  to 
deliver  100  different  carloads  to  the  100  wholesalers  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  organization  there  would  be  no  saving  in  the  cost  of  deliv¬ 
ery.  And  because  of  the  necessary  handling  in  different  car¬ 
loads  and  shipment  to  different  points  it  would  be  doubtful 
whether  the  canner  could  justify  the  discount  by  a  saving  in 
cost  of  manufacture  and  sale.  Furthermore,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  courts,  in  examining  the  question,  could 
very  readily  take  the  position  that  there  was  not  one  sale  for 
100  carloads  to  the  members  of  the  buying  organization,  but 
100  sales  to  each  of  the  said  wholesalers,  and  that  therefore  any 
differential  between  wholesalers  A  and  B  would  not  be  justified 
under  the  law.  In  other  words,  the  Commission  or  the  court 
might  take  the  view  that  the  buying  organization  was  acting  as 
the  agent  for  each  individual  member  of  its  group  and  that 
therefore  orders  were  submitted  for  each  of  the  100  wholesalers, 
even  though  the  said  orders  were  combined  and  submitted  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 


PEA  and  BEAN 

FILLER? 


An  Accurate  Fill  Without  Waste. 
Easy  to  operate  and  Easy  to  clean. 
^  Least  Amount  of  Mechanism. 

★  Strong  and  Simple  Construction. 
^  Satisfactory  Service  Under  Hard 
Usage. 

THE  HANSEN  FILLER 

has  these  features  and  meets  all  of 
these  requirements. 


Address  Dept.  C. 

HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 


It  is  apparent  that  the  canner  and  the  wholesaler  members  of 
the  buying  organization  are  placing  themselves  in  a  vulnerable 
position  by  giving  and  receiving  the  discrimination  in  question 
and  placing  upon  their  own  shoulders  the  burden  of  establishing 
by  competent  proof  that  the  discrimination  is  one  justified  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 


California  RepresenUtiye:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO.. 

206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Intermoontain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 
1955  1st  Ave.  Sonth,  Seattle  WaahinKton.  Also  1523  Twenty-Seventh 
St.,  Oarden,  Utah 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  miist  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  125  h.  p.  Erie  Economic  return 
Tabular  Boiler,  Shaker  Grate,  with  practically  new 
charcoal  iron  tubes,  and  stack — new  1924.  Can  be 
inspected  on  premises — available  January  1st.  Reason 
for  disposal,  too  small — well  maintained.  1  Marsh 
Ideal  1/^"  Stencil  Cutter  good  used  condition.  1  Ayars 
Tomato  Corer  practically  new — just  the  machine  for 
juice  packers.  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New 
Freedom,  Pa. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Canners  attention;  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — 1  used  Ayars  New  Perfection  Pea  and 
Bean  Filler.  2  used  Retorts  4x72".  1  used  Olney  Pea 
and  Bean  Washer.  State  age,  condition  and  lowest 
cash  price.  Nuttle  Canning  Co.,  Denton,  Md. 


WANTED — One  Colossus  Grader.  Address  Box 
A-2153  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Canning  plant  situated  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fully  equipped  to  pack  whole 
kernel  corn.  Large  acreage  of  corn  and  tomatoes  close 
by.  Address  Box  A-2147  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE — Strictly  whole  tomato  pulp  in  five- 
gallon  cans,  good  color,  fine  flavor,  and  extra  good. 
W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Discontinued  high-class  Green  and 
Wax  Bean  Labels ;  also  Beets.  50c  and  75c  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Write  for  samples.  Granite  City  Sales  Co.,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE — Potato  and  Macaroni  Salads.  Com¬ 
plete  formulae:  flow  sheets,  typical  layouts,  process 
times,  for  heat  sterilized  canned  salads,  for  sale  under 
non-exclusive  license.  Patent  applied  for.  J.  R.  Brehm, 
141  N.  Fulton  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  modern  dog  food  and  fish 
canning  plant  located  in  Florida.  To  an  experienced  man  this 
is  a  year  round  position  with  an  excellent  future.  Address  Box 
777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Gk>od  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Salesman,  single  man  preferred,  having  practical 
canning  experience,  to  sell  canning  machinery.  Name  salary  in 
first  letter.  Address  Box  B-2154  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  managing  of  help  and  know  the 
procedure  for  packing  a  full  line  of  vegetables.  A  machinist 
and  know  closing  machines  and  able  to  keep  other  equipment 
in  repair.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2134  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  recent  graduate  in  horticulture 
from  Ohio  State  University.  Age  26,  married.  Desire  to  gain 
experience  in  production;  can  do  control  work.  Prefer  West 
Coast  with  year  round  work.  Address  Box  B-2142  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Five  years  full  experi¬ 
ence  canning,  preserving  and  food  processing.  Interested  in 
contacting  consulting,  or  other  laboratories  servicing  food  indus¬ 
tries.  Alert,  progressive.  Address  Box  B-2146  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Ten  years  experience  in 
general  canning,  cheese  processing,  mayonnaise  and  salad  dress¬ 
ing  products,  jellies  and  jams,  soups,  profitable  new  products. 
Can  act  as  superintendent.  Address  Box  B-2149  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — All  around  man  with  17  years  of 
can  shop  experience.  Can  set  up,  repair  and  make  new  parts 
and  special  equipments  for  Adriance,  Max  Ams,  Bliss  and  Cam¬ 
eron,  etc.,  bodymakers,  dangers,  seamers,  testers,  etc.,  for  round, 
square  or  oval  cans.  Good  diemaker  and  expert  at  cap  thread¬ 
ing  tools.  Able  to  set  up  new  lines  and  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  can  shop.  Address  Box  B-2160  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


ABSOLUTELY  SURE 

Patient:  “Doctor,  are  you  sure  this  is  pneumonia? 
Sometimes  doctors  prescribe  for  pneumonia  and  the 
patients  die  of  something  else.” 

M.D.  (with  dignity) :  “When  I  prescribe  for  pneu¬ 
monia,  you  die  of  pneumonia.” 

“Dear  heart,  will  you  love  me  when  my  hair  turns 
gray  ?” 

“Why  not?  I’ve  loved  you  from  black  through  henna 
to  platinum  already.” 

DEAD  SURE 

Blonde :  “I’m  wearing  this  string  so  I’ll  remind  my 
boy  friend  that  today’s  my  birthday.” 

Brunette :  “Why  didn’t  you  tie  it  on  your  finger  in¬ 
stead  of  your  ankle?” 

Blonde :  “Because  I  want  to  be  sure  he’ll  see  it !” 

Cowboy:  “My  podner  and  I  are  taking  a  trip 
through  the  desert  next  week.  He’s  taking  along  a 
gallon  of  whisky  for  rattlesnake  bites.” 

Visitor:  “And  what  are  you  taking  along?” 

Cowboy :  “Two  rattlesnakes.” 

TIT  FOR  TAT 

Mr.  Sorejaw:  “I’m  having  a  terrible  battle  selling 
used  cars.” 

Mr.  Pokejaw:  “Yeah.  Well,  I’m  having  a  terrible 
uphill  battle,  too.” 

Mr.  Sorejaw:  “How’s  that?” 

Mr.  Pokejaw:  “I  bought  one  of  your  used  cars.” 

“Have  some  peanuts?” 

“Thanks.” 

“Wanna  kiss?” 

“No.” 

“Gimme  my  peanuts  back.” 

UNGENTLE  REMINDER 

Girl :  “There  is  something  about  you  that  makes  me 
think  of  hallowe’en.” 

Boy :  “And  what  can  that  be?” 

Girl:  “Your  Adam’s  apple  bobbing  up  and  down.” 

WRONG  GUESS 

The  old  lady  was  very  much  afraid  of  passing  her 
destination.  Leaning  forward,  she  poked  the  street¬ 
car  conductor  in  the  ribs  with  her  umbrella. 

“Is  that  the  First  National  Bank,  my  good  man?” 

“No,  ma’am,”  replied  the  conductor  hastily,  “that’s 


HOW  YOU  DOIN’? 

“Aren’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself  begging?” 

“Madam — I  am  not  begging — I  am  a  professional 
coin-collector.” 


Did  You  Use  A 

ROD  CORN  WASHER 

for  your  Whole  Grain  Corn? 

If  not^  write  us  and  let  us 
show  you  how  to  improve  your 
pack, 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 


’’The  Original  Grader  House^ 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


Artistic 

lABEU 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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360  Pases,  size  6x9 
Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 

New  1936  edition 


360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  '"'‘Can-able''^ 


Ail  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Producers  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  ,  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE,  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Strong  And  Unconcerned — Retail  Consumption  So 
Heavy  Stocks  May  Have  To  Be  Replenished  Earlier  Than 
Usual — Prices  Can  Only  Move  Upwards — Signs  Of  The  Times. 

SOUND — The  canned  foods  market  situation  is  so 
sound,  and  this  fact  so  generally  recognized  by 
all  interests,  that  even  in  the  closing  days  of  this 
hectic  election  the  canners  are  unmoved.  There  can 
be  recorded  no  material  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
market  during  the  past  week;  prices  everywhere  are 
strong;  everyone  realizes  that  any  changes  which  will 
come  must  be  in  an  upward  direction.  If  nothing  else 
guaranteed  this,  the  heavy  popular  consumption  of 
canned  foods  would  insure  it.  All  manner  of  retail 
outlets  are  busy  moving  canned  foods  into  homes,  and 
into  consumption,  and  reports  are  even  now  trickling 
down  that  supplies  will  have  to  be  replenished  long 
before  the  usual  time,  and  that  that  famous  old  boogy, 
“inventory,”  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  have  no  con¬ 
sideration.  In  face  of  the  heavy  demands,  distribu¬ 
tors  cannot  afford  to  be  caught  short. 

This  Tri-State  region  is  selling  canned  tomatoes  10c 
per  dozen  below  any  other  region,  and  for  no  reason, 
except  as  explained  last  week.  And  by  the  same  token 
canned  corn  prices  here  have  been  lowered,  to  the  dis¬ 
may  of  corn  canners  everywhere  else.  But  the  sup¬ 
plies  feeding  these  sales  are  not  unlimited,  and  will 
soon  be  gone,  and  then  this  market  will  swing  up  to  a 
parity  with  other  markets,  and  more  in  line  with  the 
real  value  of  the  goods.  Any  canner  having  control 
over  the  selling  of  his  goods  is  foolish  to  let  them  go 
at  these  low  prices.  It  is  not  the  canners  who  are  in 
need  of  money.  It  is  the  financial  backers  who  are 
getting  their  money  back.  But,  foolishly,  their  prices 
set  the  market  here. 

As  an  evidence  of  how  strong  popular  demand  is,  it 
might  be  pointed  out  that  the  lima  bean  pack,  largely 
made  in  this  region,  was  the  heaviest  ever  made,  and 
yet  it  has  all  been  sold,  and  market  prices  are  strong. 
The  same  cleaned-out  condition  exists  on  the  coast  in 
regard  to  fruits,  and  vegetables  and  the  fish  packs  have 
worked  down  almost  to  the  point  of  worrying  canners 
how  to  care  for  the  trade  during  the  next  ten  months 
and  more. 

Here  at  the  beginning  of  November,  and  in  case  you 
may  consider  the  election  as  the  starting  of  a  new  era, 
take  the  prices  on  canned  foods  as  quoted  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  pages  of  this  issue  as  basic,  and  remember  that 
even  where  some  restless  canner  decides  to  sell  the 
minimum  prices  therein  are  used,  and  in  most  cases 


the  higher  prices  demanded.  As  these  prices  cover  the 
great  selling  regions  of  all  sections  of  the  country,  you 
have  the  canned  foods  market  “as  is”  at  this  momen¬ 
tous  time. 

And  will  present  prices,  and  the  splendid  demand, 
continue?  The  answer  to  that  is  the  condition  of  gen¬ 
eral  business  today  and  the  prospects  for  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  Let’s  make  this  a  special  heading  and  call  it: 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES— “Packing  (meat)  com¬ 
panies  increase  wages  7  per  cent,  effective  November 
2nd,  on  80,000  workers.” 

“U.  S.  Steel  declares  regular  dividend  and  $2.00  on 
arrears;  first  full  payment  since  1932  on  preferred. 
Earns  84c  on  common.” 

“Bituminous  coal  situation  (9,000,000  tons  weekly) 
may  be  sustained  through  winter.” 

“General  advance  effected  in  lead,  up  $2.00  per  ton, 
and  further  advance  of  $2.00  indicated.” 

“The  Journal  of  Commerce  index  of  commodity 
prices  rose  to  143.5  yesterday  (Tuesday).  Rubber  and 
lead  reached  new  high  records  for  the  year,  and  flour, 
butter,  raw  cotton,  silk,  tin  and  turpentine  showed 
substantial  advances.” 

“General  Electric  Company  has  advanced  all  wages, 
in  keeping  with  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living,  and 
will  continue  to  advance  them,  periodically,  as  these 
costs  rise.”  ” 

“Farm  incomes  increased  $100,000,000  in  one  month 
(September).  Government  rental  and  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  were  $6,000,000,  as  compared  with  $57,000,000 
in  September,  1935.” 

“Secretary  of  Commerce  Roper  says  that  this  year’s 
exports  will  be  the  best  since  1930;  September  show¬ 
ing  healthy  excess  over  imports.” 

The  only  thing  that  dropped  was  the  thermometer, 
which  this  week  went  to  an  all-time  low  record  for  this 
time  of  year  in  many  sections. 

All  of  which  means  that  there  will  be  still  more 
money  in  circulation;  just  that  much  more  added  to 
what  they  have  had,  and  which  will  be  spent  in  still 
further  buyings,  because  people  are  enjoying  their 
money  these  days.  Good,  normal  winter  weather 
prompting  keen  appetites;  plenty  of  money  to  spend; 
stocks  of  canned  foods  sold  down  as  never  before. 
What  other  result  is  possible  than  better  prices  for 
canned  foods  as  the  last  cases  are  scrambled  for? 

Lest  you  forget,  as  so  many  seem  to  have  done,  those 
other  days  of  early  1933,  file  this  record  away  for 
future  reference.  But  while  you  are  waiting  for  the 
day  that  may  cause  you  to  hunt  it  up  again,  stiffen 
your  backbone,  and  price  your  small  remaining  hold¬ 
ings  at  what  they  are  worth. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Prices  Steady  To  Firm — Heavy  Consumer  Sales  Indicate  Early 
Resumption  Of  Buying — ^Tri-States  Only  Low-Price  Tomatoes — 
Eastern  Corn  Lower  Than  Western — Peas  Holding  Well — 
Grapefruit  Active — Salmon  Holds  Strong — Further  Strength  In 

Fruits. 

New  York,  October  30,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — While  trading  has  continued 
largely  hand-to-mouth  in  the  canned  food  market 
during  the  past  week,  the  underlying  position  of 
the  market  has  remained  strong.  While  resales  are 
accounting  for  a  good  deal  of  business  on  the  spot  posi¬ 
tion,  business  for  cannery  shipment  continues  unusu¬ 
ally  favorable  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  out¬ 
look  for  a  clean-up  at  the  canneries  is  improved.  Prices 
in  general  have  held  steady  to  firm  during  the  period 
under  review. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  market  for  staples  right  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  with  a  maintenance  of  present  price  levels, 
or  increasing  prices,  notably  on  canned  fruits,  indi¬ 
cated.  The  chains  in  particular  have  been  moving  out 
vegetables  in  impressive  quantities.  While  current 
heavy  sales  to  consumers  will  undoubtedly  slow  down 
later  demand  somewhat,  heavier  sales  now  being  made 
will  likewise  tend  to  increase  consumption.  As  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  low  prices  at  which  the  chains  are  sell¬ 
ing  staples,  full  standard  tomatoes  are  being  sold  as 
low  as  TGc  per  dozen  at  retail  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

TOMATOES — Southern  canners  are  offering  prompt 
shipment  tomatoes  at  42l/2C  for  Is,  65c  for  2s,  90c  to 
95c  for  21/2S,  $1.00  to  $1.05  for  3s,  and  $2.90  and 
higher  (generally  higher)  for  10s.  Demand  is  re¬ 
ported  as  fair  at  these  levels.  New  York  State  can¬ 
ners  are  offering  extra  standards  for  prompt  shipment 
at  85c  for  2s  and  $1.15  for  2V2S.  Prices  on  midwest 
packs  show  no  change  this  week,  and  the  same  holds 
true  of  the  California  market. 

CORN — New  pack  standard  crushed  is  coming  in  for 
some  interest  at  87i/4c  to  90c  per  dozen  for  southern 
pack  at  the  canneries,  which  is  considerably  below  the 
prices  which  western  canners  are  quoting.  No.  10s  at 
$4.75  to  $5.00  are  also  coming  in  for  some  buying  in¬ 
terest,  it  is  reported.  Fancy  is  quotably  unchanged, 
with  current  trading  rather  light.  Extra  standards 
are  commanding  more  inquiry. 

PEAS — Little  demand  for  peas  has  been  reported 
during  the  week  and  the  market  is  quotably  unchanged, 
with  standard  2s  commanding  95c  and  upwards  at  the 
canneries.  Quotations  on  fancy  siftings  continue  nomi¬ 
nal  in  the  absence  of  important  offerings. 

HUDSON  STREET  CHANGE— A  development  of 
more  than  passing  interest  to  the  trade  this  week  was 
the  withdrawal  of  J.  Fred  Dorn  from  the  firm  of 
North  &  Dalzell,  Inc.,  brokers.  Mr.  Dorn  was  vice- 
president  of  the  organization.  S.  J.  Martin  is  now 
president  of  the  organization,  with  E.  S.  Moler  vice- 
president  ;  C.  H.  Gebelein,  treasurer ;  A.  A.  Pequignot, 


secrefary ;  A.  V.  Peloso,  assistant  secretary,  and  J.  H. 
Heffernan,  assistant  treasurer.  The  firm  was  founded 
and  headed  for  many  years  by  the  late  A.  L.  (Al) 
North,  and  has  been  one  of  the  leading  brokerage 
organizations  in  the  country. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  new  pack  grapefruit  situation 
is  changing  with  the  rapidity  of  the  weather,  this 
week’s  story  indicating  softness.  Current  offerings  are 
reported  at  95c  for  2s  sections,  for  buyer’s  label,  less 
5  per  cent.  Sweetened  juice  is  reported  available  down 
to  75c,  less  5  per  cent,  likewise  for  buyer’s  labels.  The 
general  market,  however,  is  considerably  over  these 
figures. 

SALMON — While  new  business  in  the  salmon  mar¬ 
ket  was  rather  light  during  the  week,  a  strong  tone 
features  the  situation  on  the  Coast.  Offerings  of  fa¬ 
vored  brands  of  Alaska  salmon  are  not  large,  with  a 
strong  possibility  of  early  price  advances  on  some 
grades.  Distributors,  while  adequately  covered  on 
prompt  and  nearby  requirements,  are  expected  to  enter 
the  market  after  the  turn  of  the  year  to  round  out 
assortments  for  their  spring  requirements. 

PEACHES — Coast  reports  note  further  strength  in 
the  market  for  cling  peaches,  with  many  canners  well 
sold  up  on  this  fruit.  Standard  clings  are  held  at  $1.45 
and  up,  with  choice  at  $1.55  and  fancy  at  $1.70,  all 
for  2V2S,  f.  o.  b.  canneries  or  common  shipping  point. 
Frees  at  $1.35  for  standard  2V^s  are  coming  in  for 
more  buying  interest  on  the  part  of  jobbers  here,  this 
variety  having  met  with  more  favor  among  eastern 
consumers  in  recent  seasons. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD — Increasing  strength  in  the 
general  canned  fruit  market  in  California  has  brought 
about  a  firmer  tone  on  fruits  for  salad  and  fruit  cock¬ 
tail.  Packers  who  normally  purchase  fruits  from  other 
canners  to  make  up  these  products  are  finding  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  offer  at  recent  going  prices,  and 
are  talking  higher  quotations  for  the  near  future. 

JH 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Firm,  General  Activity  Prevails — Tomato  Packing 
Season  Closed — No.  10  Cream  Style  Corn  in  Demand,  Supply 
Short — Fruit  Market  Firm,  Shipments  Irregular — 

The  Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  30,  1936. 
ENERAL  MARKET — The  improvement  in  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  is  apparent  on  all  sides.  Retail 
activity  continues  good  and  that  in  turn  spells 
for  confidence. 

Canners  are  still  making  belated  deliveries  against 
future  contracts  and  in  a  way  the  jobber  is  somewhat 
to  blame.  It  is  all  due  to  not  getting  labels  to  the  can- 
ner  in  time.  A  great  many  jobbers  recorded  a  much 
heavier  volume  of  business  in  July  and  August  than 
normal,  and  used  up  the  supply  of  labels  that  they  had 
figured  for  their  fall  shipments.  That  in  turn  crowded 
the  lithographer  and  held  up  the  otherwise  normal  or 
seasonable  deliveries. 
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CORN — Concessions  by  a  few  canners  to  clean  up 
the  remaining  stock  in  their  warehouse,  has  made  for 
a  slightly  easier  situation.  No.  2  tin  standard  white 
corn  is  available  at  95c,  f.  o.  b.  Middlewestern  fac¬ 
tories.  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  cream  style  golden 
bantam  is  reported  having  been  sold  in  Chicago  at 
$1.10  to  $1.15  delivered. 

There  is  a  Government  bid  out  for  a  round  lot  of 
No.  10  tin  standard  cream  style  corn  and  houses  who 
cater  to  such  Government  business  are  finding  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  locate  the  necessary  packing. 

PEAS — Small  day  to  day  and  fill-in  business  is 
recorded.  There  is  nothing  exciting  or  of  interest  in 
the  pea  line.  Values  are  holding  their  own. 

TOMATOES — Freezing  weather  on  Monday  night 
last  placed  the  finishing  touch  upon  the  1936  tomato 
crop  in  Indiana  and  surrounding  States.  Ever  since 
then,  firmness  seems  to  be  creeping  slowly  but  surely 
into  the  market.  A  few  canners  cleaned  up  their  hold¬ 
ings  on  No.  2  tin  standards  at  70c  but  these  in  the  main 
were  of  the  late  packing  where  the  color  was  some¬ 
what  questionable.  The  market  today  is  firm  at  72V2C 
with  every  likelihood  of  it  reaching  75c  in  the  near 
future.  Going  quotations  on  the  balance  of  the  line 
are: 

No.  21/2  standard  tomatoes  at  $1,  factory;  No.  10  tin 
standard  tomatoes  at  $3.25,  factory;  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  tomatoes  at  80c,  factory;  No.  21/2  tin  extra 
standard  tomatoes  at  $1.10,  factory;  No.  10  tin  extra 
standard  tomatoes  at  $3.75,  factory. 

TOMATO  PUREE — The  impression  seems  to  have 
gained  considerable  ground  that  a  large  quantity  of 


puree  was  packed  in  the  Middle  West  this  season  but 
if  it  was,  canners  are  not  liberal  sellers  and  large  lots 
in  first  hands  are  not  easily  located.  The  market  is — 
No.  10  fancy  tomato  puree  at  $3.25  to  $4,  No.  1  tin 
fancy  tomato  puree  at  45c  to  50c. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Wax  beans  are  about 
cleaned  up  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Where  found. 
No.  2  standards  easily  command  $1,  factory.  Appar¬ 
ently,  there  are  a  few  more  cut  green  beans  in  canners 
hands  but  the  market  is  firm  on  these  and  prices  range : 
No.  2  standard  cut  green  95c  to  $1,  factory ;  No.  2  extra 
standard  cut  green  $1.05  to  $1.10,  factory.  There  is 
a  scarcity  of  No.  10  tin  and  the  call  for  No.  10  fancy 
cut  green  beans  hard  to  satisfy. 

BEETS  AND  CARROTS — Strictly  fancy  quality  in 
these  vegetable  items  are  held  firm  as  canners  gen¬ 
erally  realize  that  the  total  pack  of  fancy  grade  was 
less  than  expected.  Some  mediocre  quality  lots  have 
been  quoted  at  prices  under  the  going  market. 

Prices  are :  No.  2  tin  fancy  cut  beets  at  75c,  factory ; 
No.  2  tin  diced  carrots  at  70c,  factory. 

PORK  AND  BEANS — Due  to  the  rapid  advance  in 
dried  beans,  several  of  the  major  factors  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market.  Prices  are  much  higher  than 
those  of  a  month  ago. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  situation  seems  to  be  unsettled 
again.  One  or  two  factors  in  Florida  have  named 
special  discounts  ranging  from  5  to  per  cent  on 
5000  case  lots  and  the  medium  and  smaller  trade  don’t 
know  just  how  to  take  care  of  their  wants,  especially 
with  large  crops  in  sight  in  both  Florida  and  Texas, 
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and  when  the  general  impression  was  to  buy  only  for 
nearby  wants. 

KIEFER  PEARS — The  pack  is  progressing  nor¬ 
mally  in  Michigan.  The  large  canners  will  run  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  on  this  fruit.  A  good  pack 
will  be  recorded.  Present  quotations:  No.  21/2  Kiefer 
pears,  20  degree,  $1.25,  factory ;  No.  21/2  Kiefer  pears, 
30  degree,  $1.30,  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Buyers  are  finding  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  place  quite  a  good  many  fill-in  orders.  The 
business  is  not  large  but  the  principal  California 
canned  fruit  brokers  are  busy  making  up  pool  ship¬ 
ments.  Prices  seem  firm  all  along  the  line. 

THE  OLD  TIMER  (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
“In  early  August,”  continued  Old  Timer,  “received  a 
very  pleasant  visit  up  a  tour  shack  on  the  lake  from 
an  old  friend  who  for  the  past  number  of  years  has 
been  residing  in  the  East.  He  is  an  attorney  and  stands 
high  in  the  legal  profession.  He  grew  up  out  here  in 
the  Middle  West  and  somehow  he  always  likes  to  come 
back  to  visit  his  kinfolk  when  he  takes  a  bit  of  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  Well,  of  course,  I  extended  him  all  possible 
courtesies,  and  one  morning  we  went  out  to  make  a 
day  of  it  on  the  lake  and  in  tramping  through  the 
woods.  We  had  our  luncheon  packed,  took  along  the 
skillet  to  fry  some  bacon,  the  coffee  pot,  etc.,  and  we 
had  our  luncheon  true  woods  style.  Coming  back  in 
the  afternoon,  we  made  a  few  casts  and  were  lucky 
in  having  several  dandy  strikes,  so  much  so  that  it 
was  late  before  we  reached  the  cottage.  You  know 
how  it  is — after  a  hard  day  in  the  sun,  in  the  woods, 
on  the  water,  etc.,  a  little  drink  comes  in  handy.  Well, 
one  or  two  wouldn’t  do  for  my  friend  and  he  began 
to  liquor  off.  When  in  his  cups  he  told  me  something 
like  this: 

“  ‘You  know.  Old  Timer,  I  was  retained  by - 

Corporation  and  of  course,  when  this  Robinson-Patman 
Statute  became  the  law  of  the  land,  I  had  my  hands 
full  in  studying  it  and  in  turn  advising  my  client. 
Indeed,  practically  the  entire  month  of  July  was  taken 
up  in  that  Robinson-Patman  work,  attending  various 
committee  meetings,  conferences,  and  the  like  of  that. 
Just  before  I  left  New  York,  I  was  asked  to  sit  in  along 
with  a  half  dozen  other  attorneys  and  at  that  meeting, 
a  scheme  was  outlined  to  start  an  organized  propa¬ 
ganda  drive  against  the  Statute.’  ” 

(Continued  next  week) 
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Special  Correspondent  of  **The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Canning  Still  Unfavorable — All  Hands  Losing  Money 
on  Shrimp— Maine  Enters  the  Shrimping  Business — Cooler 
Weather  Helping  Oyster  Business. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  30,  1936. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  continues 
to  move  in  the  “skip-stop”  manner  that  it  has  for 
some  time.  Some  days  we  have  enough  shrimp 
to  run  a  half  day  or  little  longer,  other  days  we  have 
not  that  much  and  still  others  we  have  none  at  all.  The 
“none  at  all  days”  have  predominated,  which  puts  the 
shrimp  pack  so  far  this  season  in  the  “red.” 

It  is  true  that  the  canneries  have  advanced  the  price 
both  to  the  fishermen  and  the  trade,  but  neither  the 
fishermen  nor  the  canneries  could  raise  the  price  of 
shrimp  high  enough  and  at  the  same  time  sell  their 
pack  to  enable  them  to  even  brake  even  on  the  deal, 
much  less  make  a  profit.  Therefore  the  canners  and 
fishermen  of  this  section  will  go  behind  on  the  shrimp 
pack  unless  a  ninth  inning  rally  takes  place  in  shrimp 
production. 

“MAINE  SHRIMP  COME  TO  BOSTON  TODAY”— 
This  headline  appeared  in  a  Boston,  Mass.,  newspaper 
on  October  23,  1936,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Maine  shrimp  in  Boston,  which  is  something  very 
much  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  sea  food  line.  Because 
shrimp  strictly  speaking  is  a  Southern  or  warm  cli¬ 
mate  crustacean,  in  the  same  way  that  the  genuine 
lobster  is  a  Northern  or  cold  climate  crustacean. 

The  newspaper  article  is  quoted  here  below: 
“Bringing  the  first  catch  of  shrimp  from  the  re¬ 
cently-discovered  grounds  under  development  in  the 
Gulf  of  Maine,  the  schooner  New  Dawn  is  expected  to 
arrive  at  the  Fish  pier  this  morning. 

“At  noon  the  freshly  caught  shrimp  will  be  served 
in  various  ways  to  marketmen,  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  at  a  shrimp  dinner  in  the  rooms  of  the  New 
England  Halibut  Company,  under  auspices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fisheries  Association.  Local  dealers 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  decide  for  themselves 
how  the  Maine  variety  compares  in  flavor  and  quality 
with  the  Southern  shrimp  with  which  the  local  market 
has  been  supplied  in  the  past. 

“Dr.  John  Hjort,  Norwegian  scientist,  who  recently 
visited  Boston  in  connection  with  the  Harvard  ter¬ 
centenary,  is  the  discoverer  of  the  shrimp  grounds  off 
the  Maine  coast.  He  conducted  several  experimental 
trips  to  show  local  fishermen  the  possibilities  of  this 
new  and  highly  profitable  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  schooner  New  Dawn  was  recently  chartered  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Fishermen’s  Relief  Corporation  of  Portland, 
Maine,  and  Massachusetts  Fisheries  Association  of 
which  Edward  H.  Cooley  is  manager,  for  a  series  of 
experimental  trips  to  the  new  grounds. 

“A  few  days  ago  the  New  Dawn  returned  to  Port¬ 
land  with  enough  shrimp  to  indicate  that  the  venture 
was  a  profitable  one.  Her  arrival  here  today  will  mark 
the  first  to  the  Boston  market.” 
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OYSTERS — A  drop  of  some  five  degrees  in  the 
mercury  has  taken  place  today  and  the  weatherman 
predicts  cooler  weather,  which  is  a  relief  from  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  87  degrees  that  we  had  at  the  first  of  the 
week  and  which  is  a  heat  record  for  this  time  of  the 
year. 

With  cold  weather  comes  better  oysters  and  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  them,  therefore  the  change  from 
the  Indian  Summer  weather  is  very  much  welcomed, 
especially  as  we  are  now  at  the  end  of  October. 

The  canning  of  oysters  is  not  expected  to  start  until 
about  the  middle  of  December. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1  per  dozen  for  four- 
ounce;  $1.05  for  five-ounce;  $2  for  eight-ounce,  and 
$2.15  for  ten-ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley’’ 

Special  Correepondent  of  ^‘The ^Canning  Trade” 

Canners  Would  Welcome  End  Of  Season — Large  Tomato  Paste 
Pack  Already  Sold — Fruits  Firm — Normal  Pack  Of  Apples — 
Lighter  Packs  Of  Berries — Heavy  Demand  For  Pineapple. 

San  Francisco,  October  29,  1933. 

PRAYING  FOR  RAIN — The  rain  which  recently 
visited  California  apparently  did  but  little  damage, 
although  the  precipitation  amounted  to  almost  two 
inches  in  some  districts.  The  tomato-growing  districts 
around  San  Francisco  Bay  were  passed  by  and  can¬ 
ners  are  still  operating,  although  on  a  limited  scale. 
Most  of  them  would  welcome  a  storm  which  would 
bring  packing  to  an  end. 

The  market  continues  very  quiet,  with  quotations 
still  without  change.  Buyers  have  been  getting  heavy 
deliveries  on  contracts  and  are  now  being  called  upon 
to  pay  for  these.  This  is  probably  holding  down  the 
placing  of  orders  on  some  items  that  have  been  bought 
rather  lightly.  California  tomatoes,  for  example,  have 
not  moved  as  expected,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
active  market  is  not  in  sight. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  pack  in  California  will 
probably  be  20  or  25  per  cent  greater  than  that  of 
1935,  estimates  placing  the  tonnage  at  380,000  tons. 
This  compares  with  about  313,400  tons  handled  by 
canners  last  year.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  pack 
than  usual  has  gone  into  puree  and  paste,  largely  at 
the  expense  of  solid  pack.  The  output  of  paste  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  being  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  900,000  cases.  Practically  all  of  this 
has  already  been  sold.  A  pro-rate  plan,  regulating  the 
movement  of  tomatoes  to  the  fresh  markets,  was  in 
operation  this  year  in  both  southern  and  northern 
California.  A  20  per  cent  surplus  was  taken  off  the 
market,  with  the  result  that  growers  received  almost 
twice  as  much  for  the  crop  harvested  in  this  form  than 
a  year  ago. 

FRUITS — The  market  on  California  fruits  may  be 
considered  firm,  despite  the  limited  movement  at  this 
time.  Pears  are  possibly  the  weakest  item  in  the  list. 


but  no  downward  revisions  in  price  are  noted.  The 
situation  simply  is  that  more  sales  are  being  made  at 
minimum  quotations  than  a  few  weeks  ago.  Espe¬ 
cially  firm  are  cling  peaches  and  those  remanufactured 
items,  fruits-for-salad  and  fruit  cocktail.  The  latter 
continues  to  gain  in  popularity. 

APPLES — The  packing  of  apples  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  been  under  way  about  six  weeks,  hav¬ 
ing  commenced  earlier  than  usual.  The  crop  is  slightly 
below  that  of  last  year,  but  the  canned  pack  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  normal,  or  around  1,250,000  cases. 
Canners  are  paying  about  twice  as  much  for  fruit  as 
last  year,  and  the  price  of  the  canned  product  has  ad¬ 
vanced  sharply.  Last  fall  No.  10  apples  were  to  be 
had  at  $2.75,  but  by  spring  the  price  had  advanced  to 
$3.25  and  $3.50,  and  are  now  $4.00  and  $4.25. 

BERRIES — The  pack  of  berries  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
was  lighter  this  season  than  in  1935,  although  the 
crop  was  larger.  Small  gains  were  made  in  the  output 
of  gooseberries  and  blackberries,  but  there  was  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  pack  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  logan¬ 
berries  and  youngberries.  The  fresh  markets  took 
care  of  large  quantities  and  more  than  the  usual  quan¬ 
tities  went  to  the  freezers. 

PINEAPPLE — Packers  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  are 
elated  with  the  heavy  demand  for  this  fruit,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  advances  may  be  made  at  an  early  date 
to  bring  lists  more  in  keeping  with  those  on  other 
Pacific  Coast  fruits,  especially  on  peaches,  pears  and 
apricots.  The  pack  for  the  year  promises  to  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  1935,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
10,000,000  cases.  The  pack  is,  of  course,  regulated  by 
the  Pineapple  Producers’  Cooperative  Association.  The 
pack  of  pineapple  juice  is  unregulated,  and  it  would 
occasion  no  surprise  if  this  reached  5,000,000  cases  for 
the  year,  or  about  double  that  of  a  year  ago.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  most  of  the  juice  produced  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  go  to  waste  or  was  converted  into  by-products. 
Now  it  is  canned  with  profit. 

SALMON — Canned  salmon  seems  to  be  moving 
rather  better  than  most  other  items  in  Coast  canned 
products,  despite  the  heavy  early  business  that  was 
booked.  A  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
canners  quoting  $2.15  for  Alaska  Reds  is  increasing. 
Production  costs  are  going  up  on  tuna  and  sardines, 
and  these  are  being  held  higher  by  some  packers. 
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REFUTING  AN  ECONOMIC  PROFESSOR 


(Continued  from  page  8) 

the  losses  of  national  income  involved.  It  is  not  well  to  waken 
the  “dreamer,”  spinning  his  legends  of  a  “golden  past.”  Euro¬ 
pean  Commission  that  came  to  this  country  “some  time  ago,”  to 
study  our  economy.  And  you  heap  up  prodigious  figures,  like 
the  Giant  Twins  of  Greek  legend  who  heaped  Mt.  Pelion  upon 
Ossa, — 

A  highway  to  heaven  they  would  ha'  made, 

Had  Fate  fashioned  the  Striplings  to  the  grade; 

But  the  Babes,  by  Jove,  were  depriv’d  of  limbs — 

In  the  flower  of  youth,  no  beard  to  their  chins! 

And  down  they  ker-walloped,  mere  nine-year-olds. 

Like  tumbling  ten-pins  in  game  of  bowls. 

(Improving  on  Chapman’s  Homer,  Odyssey,  Bk.  XI.) 

The  nine-year-old  “prosperity”  that  you  acclaim  (1921-29) 
was  no  more  by  ’32. 

Page  7  of  Your  Pamphlet 

Quoting  you:  “The  figures  here  given  mean  to  those  who 
have  the  brains  to  interpret  them,  the  most  marvelous  distri¬ 
bution  of  wealth  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  it  is  believed,  that 
has  been  known  in  any  country,  under  any  form  of  Government, 
at  any  time  in  human  history.”  Aside  from  the  fact  that  you 
here  erect  a  palace  of  cards  that  have  been  severely  reshuffled 
and  found  full  of  Jokers,  it  is  apparent  that  you  never  carried 
your  Economics  beyond  the  18th  Century  theories  of  Ricardo 
and  Smith.  I  have  attacked  your  major  strongholds  and  found 
them  untenable,  simply  because  you  hooked  your  data  to  a  de¬ 
clining  meteor,  not  a  fixed  star.  Not  once  did  you  carry  your 
data  thru  1932,  perhaps  for  lack  of  courage,  for  to  have  done 
so  would  have  totally  liquidated  your  theme,  turned  your  sub¬ 
stance  to  dreams.  I  have  shown  that  Roosevelt’s  statements 
were  essentially  true,  and  to  his  support  I  would  call  to  mind 
the  recent  alarming  views  of  Supreme  Court  Judges  Cardozo, 
Brandeis  and  Stone  on  the  abuses  of  Big  Business.  In  fact, 
Judge  Brandeis  has  written  a  classical  work  on  the  theme.  I 
believe  my  data  substantiates  both  the  President  and  the  Judges. 

It  is  difflcult  to  imagine  an  Economist  perpetrating  such 
delinquent  data  in  complete  innocence;  it  is  doubly  certain  that 
the  American  Liberty  League  broadcast  it  in  pure  malice,  thus 
branding  itself  as  a  Republican  party  organ.  I  was  not  aware 
that  Liberty  could  thus  be  so  clannish,  tho  I’ve  seen  libels  perpe¬ 
trated  in  her  name. 

The  last  lines  to  your  pamphlet  read  thus;  “The  conditions 
you  portrayed  (Mr.  Roosevelt)  exist  only  in  the  minds  of  social¬ 
ists,  communists  and  other  radicals  who  are  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  facts  of  our  industrial  life.”  The  stamp  of  the  man  is 
known  by  the  weapons  he  uses.  He  whose  case  is  weak  or  who 
is  timid  of  soul  would  fight  behind  such  verbal  petticoats  as 
you  here  erect.  Only  the  amateurs — Hearst  or  Macfadden — 
would  frustrate  sober  thinking  with  such  political  herring,  try¬ 
ing  to  cut  off  the  pursuit  of  your  critics. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  J.  Salter. 


Heavy  as  the  production  proved,  it  would  have  been 
considerably  more  had  conditions  in  the  greenhouse 
been  more  advantageous.  One  end  of  the  tanks  had  a 
clearance  of  but  six  feet  to  the  roof,  while  the  other 
end  had  a  clearance  of  sixteen  feet.  The  plants  at  the 
low  end  were  badly  crumpled  and  matted  and  bore 
much  less  fruit  than  those  at  the  other  end.  Where 
the  plants  had  room  to  grow,  some  reached  a  length 
of  twenty-five  feet  and  bore  fruit  to  the  far  end.  The 
tomatoes  were  of  high  quality  and  could  easily  com¬ 
mand  a  premium  over  the  regular  market  run  most  of 
the  season.  The  experiment  proved  the  feasibility  of 
growing  tomatoes  in  a  liquid  media  out  of  season  by 
heating  the  solution  and  securing  fruit  from  the  same 
vines  over  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  months. 

It  was  found  that  the  electrical  equipment  used  to 
heat  the  solution  was  more  than  adequate  to  maintain 
the  temperature  desired  and  it  was  felt  that  the  cost 
of  heating  could  be  materially  reduced  by  insulating 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  tanks  and  by  using  a 
thicker  layer  of  excelsior  and  sawdust  on  top.  De¬ 
cided  improvements  in  this  respect  are  forecast.  The 
plan  of  heating  furnishes  a  uniform  temperature  over 
the  entire  root  system  of  the  plants  and  no  gradient  is 
developed  as  in  heating  soil. 

The  experiment  outlined  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  water  culture  plan,  or  nutrient  culture  plan,  con¬ 
cerns  both  plant  physiology  and  engineering  problems, 
some  of  which  were  unthought  of  when  the  original 
experiments  of  Professor  Gericke  were  launched  about 
seven  years  ago. 

The  idea  has  naturally  appealed  to  the  popular  press 
and  some  interesting  as  well  as  financial  deductions 
have  been  made.  To  some  it  means  the  doing  away 
with  all  soil  problems  and  soil  pests  and  inaugurates 
an  era  of  intensified  scientific  farming.  Roof  gardens 
would  become  such  in  reality  and  hotels  could  grow 
many  of  the  delicacies  they  serve. 

Those  who  are  working  on  the  experiments  have  no 
such  ideas,  but  are  proving  that  some  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  grown  without  the  use  of  soil  and  that 
quantities  can  be  produced  in  a  small  space.  They  are 
quietly  developing  the  methods,  leaving  commercial 
growers  to  work  out  costs  and  similar  considerations. 


CROWING  VEGETABLES  BY  THE  WATER 
CULTURE  METHOD 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Sutton’s  Best  of  All ;  Tank  No.  4,  solution  at  80  to  85 
degrees,  352.2  pounds,  Sutton’s  Majestic,  and  Tank 
No.  5,  55  to  65  degrees,  one  row  of  each  variety,  51 
pounds.  The  check  tank  was  maintained  but  seven 
and  a  half  months  and  more  tomatoes  could  have  been 
harvested. 

The  plants  were  placed  in  the  tanks  December  19, 
1934,  and  the  experiment  continued  a  full  year.  Fruit 
began  to  ripen  late  in  April  on  the  plants  in  the  heated 
tanks  and  harvesting  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
experiment,  although  production  fell  off  quite  sharply 
toward  the  end.  In  the  control  tank,  the  fruit  began 
to  ripen  about  the  middle  of  June. 


New  Books 

THE  FREEZING  PRESERVATION  OF  FRUITS,  FRUIT  JUICES 
AND  VEGETABLES  is  the  title  of  a  book  just  issued  by 
Avi  Publishing  Company,  31  Union  Square,  New  York 
City.  In  the  sixteen  chapters,  the  authors,  Donald  K. 
Tressler,  Ph.D.,  and  Clifford  F.  Evers,  B.S.,  present 
the  broad,  general  principles  for  the  selection  of  raw 
material  of  the  proper  variety  and  -maturity,  and  for 
its  preparation,  freezing,  storage,  handling  and  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  table,  assembled  from  all  available 
sources  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  their  experi¬ 
ences.  The  book  should  prove  of  value  to  not  only 
those  engaged  in  the  commercial  freezing  of  foods,  but 
also  to  those  interested  in  their  storage,  transportation, 
marketing  and  consumption.  The  book,  375  pages, 
5i/^x8,  sells  for  $5.00. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continiiad 


Eaatern 
Low  Hish 


Central 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% - - 

Large,  No.  2*4 . — 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq... . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  2>4  . . 

No.  10  . . . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No,  2..>..— » 

No.  10 . . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No,  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . — 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 — 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2, 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . 


No,  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No. 
Na  10 . 


No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 - 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  10 


No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White.. 
No.  10  . 


No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked.. 

BEETS 


Std.  Cut,  No. 
No.  2%  . 


Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . — 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2V4  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No. 
No.  10  . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 _ 


No.  10  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

CORN— Wbolegraln 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.  ^ — .. 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  _ ... 


.90 

.90 

4.50 

4.50 

1.45 

1.62% 

1.27% 

.95 

1.15 

.82% 

.85 

.70 

.70 

1.00 

1.20 

.85 

.86 

1.16 

1.16 

4.25 

4.25 

4.00 

4.00 

.90 

.90 

1.16 

1.16 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

.76 

.76 

3.76 

3.76 

.86 

.86 

.92%  1.00 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.29 

ZT 

.75 

3.26 


.85 

3.60 


1.40 
1.50 
.70 
.80 
3.00 

.72%  . 

.86  . 

3.26  3.60 


.75 

3.50 


.80 

3.76 


.76  .86 

3.76  4.00 


1.40  1.60 

1.30  1.40 


West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.76 

2.86 

2.80 

2.90 

2.76 

2.86 

2.40 

2.60 

1.86 

1.86 

2.86 

2.46 

2.60 

2.70 

2.86 

2.46 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.20 

.47% 

.47% 

.62% 

.60 

.90 

.90 

.95 

1.06 

.26 

3.25 

3.00 

3.60 

1.10 

1.20 

5.50 

6.00 

.92% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.50 

6.00 

6.00 

5.26 

.82% 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.80 

4.25 

4.50 

4.75 

3.50 

1.00 

1.25 

5.00 

1.10 

1.20 

6.25 

.  1.00 

1.16 

1.00 

1.06 

_  1.00 

1.00 

.90 

.95 

.85 

5.25 

6.50 

4.60 

5.50 

4.25 

_  1.80 

1.76 

.85 

4.26 


.72% 

.86 

3.26 


1.40 

1.86 


.80 

1.10 

3.15 

.90 

3.40 


Eaatem 
Low  High 


White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  - - - 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  - - - 


CORN — Creanutyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10  - 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2., 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 
White,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2. . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


»..  1.05 

7.50 
~..  .96 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  TaU - 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 
Fey.,  No.  2.~...___— 

Std.,  No.  2.".’.."!".™ZZ~Z!]!!Zi 

No.  10  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Poia - 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  2s....~».... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  4s . . — 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweeta,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweeta,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeta,  28 _ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s.... . — 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s — ........ 

No.  1  Eku'ly  June,  Ss . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  l8_. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss..... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s..... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  68..... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss - 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  S8„ . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s.......... 

No.  10  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  48.. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  28  . . 

lOs  _ 

Blaekeye,  2s,  Soaked _ — . 

10s  . . . 


1.15 

i.io 

Too 


PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 


.76 

3.76 


.75 

.80 

.96 

2.75 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.20 

T.T6 

i.o6 


1.25 


.76 

3.76 


3.75 


.55 

.70 


.60 

.75 


2.50  2.86 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2% - 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 - 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 


.96 

1.10 


3.76 


1.25 

4.’o6 


.80  .96 

1.16  1.26 
»»  3.65  4.00 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 — — _...... 


.00 

1.10 

1.05 

1.15 

.60 

6.60 

.87% 

1.00 

.s5 

1  .(»  t 

.00 

6.00 

5.00 

5.25 

.90 

Too 

.77% 

.80 

...... 

— 

2.35 

2.60 

.80 

.85 

.26 

4.26 

.70 

,76 

J.75 

4.00 

.90 

.95 

1.70 

1.76 

1.86 

1.46 

1.66 

1.66 

1.25 

1.40 

1.40 

1.50 

1.16 

1.30 

1.30 

1.45 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.36 

1.10 

1.16 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.26 

1.26 

1.40 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.36 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

■Ills 

i.io 

1.25 

1.16 

1.20 

6.26 

6.60 

6.26 

6.26 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

1.06 

1.10 

1.05 

1.06 

6.00 

6.26 

4.60 

4.60 

.70 

.80 

1.66 

1.86 

1.60 

1.76 

1.26 

1.36 

1.26 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

1.76 

1.90 

1.45 

1.60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

.96 

.96 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

.97%  1.06 

1.05 

1.05 

6.60 

6.00 

5.60 

6.26 

6.26 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

. 

6.00 

6.00 

--1IIS 

6.26 

6.25 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

4.60 

4.60 

.92%  .92% 

1.00 

.96 

.95 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.66 

.65 

2.60 

2.76 

...... 

...... 

8.00 

8.20 

3.76  4.05 


.95  1.02% 

1.20  1.26 
3.76  4.05 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— ContinMd 


CANNED  FRUITS— CMitlBM4 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  P»ek - - 

No.  2% - 

Std.,  No.  2,  Symp  pitek— 
No.  2% 

No.  S 
No.  10  . 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  Na  2.. 
No.  2% 

No.  S _ 

No.  10 _ 


Biaatem 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


E!astem 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


Weat  Coast 
Low  High 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 _ 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  - . . 

Std.,  No.  1 _ 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  - - - 

No.  8  _ _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock.. 


Std.,  No.  1,  Trim.. 
No.  10 . . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  10 . . 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . 


3.00 

3.00 

.90 

.96 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.26 

4.00 

4.26 

.47% 

.60 

.77% 

.86 

.76 

.80 

1.06 

1.16 

1.06 

1.16 

1.16 

^ . 

8.86 

3.60 

8.76 

.42% 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.76 

.70 

.76 

.92% 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

2.90 

3.25 

3.26 

3.60 

.42% 

.46 

.47^ 

3.26 

8.26 

3.76 

.40 

8.00 

8.00 

— 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.66 

.76 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.60 

.80 

1.16 

4.00 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 
Fey.,  No.  2V4 . 


Solid  pack 
.90  .96 

.96  1.10 

1.36  1.45 


4.06  4.60 

With  puree 

.66  .67^4 

.76  .77% 

.96  1.00 


3.00  3.60 


3.60 

'8.00 


.60 

.76 

3.26 


8.60 

'8.26 


.70 

.86 

3.60 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water................^..^ 

No.  2,  PreBerved..„„_-„....„., 

No.  2,  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _ 

No.  10  . . . 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2^^ 
Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 
Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2....-» 
Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10...... 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2^ _ _ 

Na  10  _ _ _ 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  Na  2....„...... 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2............. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ehc.  Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . . 


2.46 

8.60 


2.66 

8.76 


1.76  1.86 

7.00  7.00 


1.60  ... 
7.76  ... 


9.00  9.60 


7.26  7.60 


6.00  6.00 

2.80  2.40 

2.20  2.86 

1.90  2.00 


7.60  7.76 


6.00  6.00 


1.46 

6.60 

1.60 

6.00 


2.16 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack. . 

'8.26 

3.15 

8.26 

— 

8'!60 

Ao'o 

HERRING  ROE 

Canned  F 

APPLE  SAUCE 

.  1  RA 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

. .  1  7K 

No.  2,  Fancy . . 

1.00 

.  2  00 

No.  10 

No.  2.  Std _ _ 

No.  10  ..... _ _ _ ... _ 

4.t(6 

6.00 

4.50 

4.76 

— 

LOBSTER 

0  RO 

6.60 

2t.2R 

APRICOTS 

%  lb.  _ _ _ 

_ _  3.26 

%  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.96 

No.  2%,  Choice. . . 

TJn  5%,  Sfji  . 

•••••“ 

...... 

i!70 

1.46 

i!80 

1.60 

OYSTERS 

.  QK 

1.00 

1.10 

2.00 

GRAPEFRUIT 

........s.  1.06 

.60 

1.10 

3.60 

...........  1.90 

No.  2  . 

1,00 

******* 

******* 

i!ob 

3.10 

_  2,10 

2.16 

No.  6  . . . 

3.10 

• 

Selects,  6  oz. . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . . . .  .62%  _ 

No.  1  . . .  .62%  _ 

No.  800  - ..... - -  go  .80 

No.  2  - - - ... _ _ _ 76  _ 

No.  6  . .  2.60  2.76 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup....  i.oo  1.00 

No.  2%  .  l’.86  lisg 

No.  10  . . . - . .  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.......™ . .  ....... 

Choice,  No.  2%. . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2%_ . . . 

No.  10,  Water„„....«__.......  . . 

No.  10,  Symp........__„....._  . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P.„ .  .  ...... 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% _ _ 

Choice.  No.  2% _ 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8.. . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10...;^.,.. _ 

Shr^ded,  Symp,  No.  10....__. 
Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10.„... 


. 76 

2.60  8.00 

'i'.'g'o  'ii'o'o 

1.70  1.80 

1.60  1.65 

.  4.00 

6.00  6.26 

3.76  4.00 


1.66  1.66 

1.65  1.66 

1.40  1.46 

1.10  1.16 

ZZ  Afe 

1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  _ 

1.70  . 

6.86  6.10 

ii"6i)  'ad'o 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  %__ . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1........... 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1. . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small,... . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 3,16 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.76 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24's . . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . . . . . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24's . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%8  . 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  ls..„ . . 

%s  - 


3.60 

3.15 


1.16 

1.20 

1.80 


1.80 

1.87 

1.42 


2.10 

1.60 

L90 

1.16 

1.00 

.76 

2.66 

1.60 

.92% 

1.70 


2.16 

1.60 

1.76 

1.90 

1.16 

1.06 

.76 

2.66 

1.60 

.96 


3.90 

2.86 


.  1.40 

2.86  8.10 

_  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 
6.60  6.86 

8.86  4.26 

_  9.00 

_ 6.00 

_  S.6Q 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  S  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Picking. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Srott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Cetrrier.  Rubber.  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOHERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Ceuming,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Caimlng. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  Sales  Div.,  New  York  City. 
Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  Aii  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekm  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  W. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIESS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuotis,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COOS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  sn.iTEiig. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Coiitlnental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
<^sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Hi, 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.^  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 


for  Food  (not  hermetleaUr 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Haimen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spracpie-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Til 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ini 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Blfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  ni. 


GLASS  UNED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ni. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDHAXTUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Cannsrs. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

rPTTT.KS^  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayais  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  E^altimore,  Md. 

Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  j^timore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  OUo. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Soatt  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-^Us  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  DL 
OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-^Us  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLEBS  AND  VHfEBS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbiu,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  U. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbxirg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Soott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaimee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINEBY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PULP  MACHINEBY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Salt. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Scalding  and  Picl^g  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  ^ttles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AU  Variotios. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  U. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Eialtimore,  Md. 
Spraqpue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  MacUnoa, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Bmshoa,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Stool  Typo,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  In^ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coro.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

TANKS,  Glass  lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINEBY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  M^ 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Huven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  CO.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^tlmore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Colximbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  Particulars 


Steady  Speed 

For  the  maximum  efficiency  of  any  viner,  steady,  continu¬ 
ous,  controlled  speed  is  essential.  If  variations  in  the  load 
speed  up  or  slow  down  the  viner,  or  if  the  driving  speed  can¬ 
not  be  promptly  regulated  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  to  the  canner  and  grower  re¬ 
sult  from  the  quantity  of  peas  passing  from  the  viner  unhulled, 
or  broken  during  the  hulling  process.  A  large  flyball  gover¬ 
nor  with  rugged  parts,  self  oiling,  and  instantly  responsive, 
holds  the  speed  of  Hamachek-Waukesha  power  units  so  closely 
that  the  apron  roller  will  not  vary  one  r.p.m.  from  no  load  to 
full  load. 

This  excellent  power  unit  for  driving  viners  can  be 
secured  at  low  cost. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


KEWAUN  EE 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 


. .  ^iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'Packers  of  Phillips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned  ^oods 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIMD.  C.  S.  A. 


MOSAIC  RESISTANT 


WISCONSIN  REFUGEE 

fully  resistant  to  common  mosaic 

Reports  from  canners  in  mosaic-infested  districts  show  that  this  new  Refugee 
has  proven  itself  successful  in  the  first  season  of  growing  under  commercial 
conditions. 

It  closely'resembles  Keeney’s  Stringless  Green  Refugee;  producing  uniform, 
nearly  straight,  round  pods  that  are  perfectly  stringless  and  free  from  fibre  or 
pcirchment.  Its  color  is  the  true  Refugee  green  and  in  quality  it  scores  high 
in  canning  tests. 

Full  particulars  gladly  sent  on  request. 

A00nriatpJi  (6rouipr0,  3m. 

Npul  aupn.  Olonnpcttcul  | 


